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INTRODUCTION 


Christianity is commonly called “the Religion of the Bible.” Yet we all 
know that there was no Christianity until Jesus, having lived a nobler life than 
man had ever seen before, and bequeathed to his followers a higher and more 
acceptable idea of God than they had ever conceived, won people through his way 
of love and sacrifice to a type of life which they later called Christianity. 

The biblical books cover a period of fifteen hundred or more years before 
Christianity became a fact. A very casual reading convinces us that these books 
represent the work of deeply religious men. They were the Scriptures which 
Jesus himself read, from which he caught glimpses of the history of his people, 
and through which he formulated his theory of the dealings of God with them. 

He saw through these records the true characters of those great ancestors of 
his who had struggled to give to their people visions of the moral character of God. 
He crowned their seemingly unsuccessful efforts with a philosophy of fatherly and 
brotherly love which enabled his followers to hold communion with a God who 
was love, and to satisfy his requirement of service. 

Although to be a follower of Jesus’ simple, effectual way of love does not 
need great learning, or profound inquiry into the religious ways of the ancestors 
of Jesus, yet a deeper knowledge of the progress of thought and life in those 
centuries leads to a keener appreciation of the age-long, still-continuing coming 
of the Kingdom of God which Jesus represented as the highest good that men can 
achieve. To bring this Kingdom to pass is the goal of all our Christian endeavor. 
Knowledge of its progress in the past helps us to work more intelligently. 

Religion is sometimes looked upon as a system of doctrine. The primary 
question in such a religion as this is, “What do you believe?” Others have thought 
religion an elaborate system of ceremonials, in the earliest times characterized by 
sacrificial offerings, but later by fasting and set prayers. The primary question 
then is, “How do you worship?” Jesus revealed religion as love operating in every 
department of life, because love was the author of life. The important question 
in his religion is, “How do you live, and why?” Our study of the Bible helps us 
to see that while God has not changed, men’s way of thinking of him has changed 
greatly, and in it we can trace the steps by which new knowledge of God has led to 
changes in men’s way of thinking about religion. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE YEARS OF WANDERING 
AND CONQUEST 


By G. L. CHAMBERLIN 


WHERE GOD DWELLS—THE SACRED PLACES 


God has always been the central fact of the religion of the Bible. In ancient 
times it was supposed that God manifested himself at certain places. That 
meant that in order to-worship him men must go where he was. About this they 
were uncertain, but they were anxious to discover such places. 

Since in nomadic life the Hebrews did not live in houses they would naturally 
find their God in the “‘out of doors.” Read Gen. 12:1-9. Notice that Abraham 
in seeking a home chose to stop for a season under the Oak of Moreh, probably 
a tree already counted sacred; he moved later to the mountain near Bethel, and 
built his altar there, vs. 8. Upon his return from Egypt whither he had been 
driven by famine he went to Bethel to worship God, Gen. 13:1-4. Later he 
moved to the Oaks or Terebinths of Mamre, another place where God was likely 
to be especially present. This was not aimless wandering. The old patriarch 
made his dwelling near to some place already traditionally holy, believing 
that God was there. 

Read Judges 4:4 telling us that the prophetess Deborah sat under a palm 
tree to give her oracles to those who came to her. Note also in Judges 6:11-24 
that Gideon is represented as receiving the message of God under the Oak “‘where 
the Angel of Jehovah came and sat.”” A tree with its evident life is mysterious 
and beautiful. How natural for men who had no knowledge of science and very 
primitive religious ideas to think them fit dwelling-places for God, 

The springing of water from the rocks, or from sources below the surface of 
the earth, seemed a miraculous thing. Pure water to drink, an essential to the life 
of men and animals, so mysteriously provided, seemed also evidence of the special 
presence of God. Read Gen. 26:12-33, and notice how the success which attended 
the redigging of the old wells signified to Isaac the special blessing of God, vs. 22, 
and how the altar and the well were located near each other—the one the gift 
of God, the other the means of acknowledging his gift. Read also vss. 26-33. 
Note the Song of the Well, and the verse introducing it, Numbers 21: 16-18. 

Read the story of Jacob’s experience at Bethel (meaning the House of God), 
already a sacred place, and therefore thought by Jacob to be a safe place in which 
to pass the night, Gen 28:10-22. In that sacred place he dreamed of God. His 
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confidence that God dwelt there was thus confirmed, and he made a bargain with 
him. Read Gen. 32:22-32, and note that on his way back to Canaan after his 
long exile he stopped at Bethel and sought again the blessing of God, 35:1-15. 
Was the stone that Jacob set up only a mark for the place, or did he feel that the 
stone was indeed a “house for God to dwell in?” 

Read Judges, chap. 5, and note that it is a storm which enables the Hebrews 
to win the victory over their enemies, a storm which they deemed the direct arm 
of Jehovah exerted in their behalf. Read Exodus, chaps. 19, 20, and observe 
that God is represented as speaking to the accompaniment of thunder and light- 
ning, or the flame and noises of a volcanic mountain. 

Read Gen. 46:1-7. Apparently Jacob had doubts concerning the possibility 
of God being with him in Egypt, the acknowledged territory of Egyptian gods, 
and stopped at the sacred place in Beer-Sheba to seek the blessing of Jehovah. 
He is assured that he will be brought back to his own land. Read the rest of the 
account and see if you can discover any allusion to the building of an altar or any 
other formal worship of Jehovah in Egypt. Did Jacob think that he was leaving 
his God behind? Although the story represents Jehovah as approving of this 
migration in quest of food and safety, does it not also suggest that the family of 
Jacob felt unable to engage in their accustomed sacrifices to Jehovah? Was it 
because he had no sacred places outside his own land of Palestine? 

Read Exod. 3:1-12, the story of the call of Moses, in which God is described 
as appearing in a bush on fire, a strange phenomena of nature. He commanded 
his people through Moses to come out of Egypt, and to worship him in a certain 
mountain. ‘This mountain is spoken of a little later in the narrative as “‘the 
mountain of God.” Recall your reading of Exod., chaps. 19, 20, which suggest 
that the people looked upon this mountain as the very dwelling place of God. 

From all these instances and many more which might be cited, we realize that 
stones, trees, wells, springs, mountains, storms, were considered places where God 
might be, or events through which he migbt manifest his special presence. Can we 
safely say that all nature was accounted in greater or less degree supernatural? The 
unusual in size, appearance, sound, or action excited curiosity and interest, because 
it was always a possible manifestation of God. Even the altar first prescribed 
reflects the association of God with things in their natural state, Exod. 20: 24-26. 

Yet in establishing the worship of Jehovah in their Canaan homes tlie Hebrews 
did not fail to note and to use the sacred places, and even the altars, which had 
been established by the Canaanites for the worship of their own gods. Read Judges 
6:32-35, and note that Gideon built his altar on the sacred place of the village. 
Look for other examples of sacred places of the Canaanites transformed into places 
for the worship of Jehovah. Is it probable that the worship of Jehovah and of 
Canaanitish gods went on not infrequently at the same sacred place? Was it 
any wonder that confusion arose in the days of the conquest when “every man did 
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what was right in his own eyes,” and Hebrew worshipers of Jehovah, and 
Canaanites, worshipers of the Baals, were amalgamating, politically and socially ? 


SACRED SYMBOLS 


Could Jehovah operate outside of Palestine? This question leads to the 
consideration of many sacred symbols. During the years of the wilderness 
migration, the sacred place was in a measure superseded by a sacred object, the 
Ark which, wherever the people might rest, symbolized the presence of Jehovah 
in the camp. Read the song or saying which was associated with its movements, 
Num. 10:35, 36. Before it men might bow in reverence, and bring their requests 
with the assurance that God would hear. Through the stories of the Ark we come 
very close to the superstitious fear with which Jehovah was regarded. When the 
conquest of Canaan was practically complete, save for the Philistine plain of the 
southwest, and Shiloh had become established as the Sacred Place for the shelter 
of the Ark, it was recklessly carried into battle, and captured by the victorious 
Philistines. Read I Sam. 4:1-22, which interprets the terrible disaster as the 
loss of the “glory of the Lord,” that is, the loss of his presence. 

Read also chaps. 5; 6; 7:1-2, containing tales of the sojourn of the Ark 
among the Philistines, and its return to the Hebrews. These old traditions help 
us to see what awe this chest inspired, because it was to the Hebrews and their 
contemporaries inseparable from the power and presence of Jehovah. 

Read II Sam. 5; 6:1-19; 7:1, 2, the story of David’s conquest of Jerusalem, 
the organization of his capital, and his satisfaction in bringing the Ark to it, as 
well as his chagrin, and perhaps fear, at the thought that his own house was better 
than that in which he had been obliged to place the Ark of God. What God 
would think about that was to him a religious difficulty. 

This Ark became a repository for other sacred symbols. When the people in 
the wilderness were visited by a scourge of serpents, a magic serpent of brass 
was set up to cure those who had been bitten. Read Num. 21:4-9. This serpent 
was preserved for centuries, and only after hundreds of years called “‘a piece of 
brass,” II Kings 18:4. 

Moses’ rod was another and more powerful one among the magic rods of the 
Egyptians, Exod. 7:8-14, and Moses is represented as using it in all the enchant- 
ments of the plagues which are described in the following chapters. See also Num. 
20:10, II. 

The common household gods were not condemned, for Rachel stole her father’s 
terephim when Jacob took her from her father’s house, Gen. 31:19, and she hid 
it in the saddle upon which she was sitting so that her father searched her tent 
in vain. 

Micah’s mother, in gratitude for the honesty of her son in restoring silver 
which he had stolen from her, made it into a molten image for Micah’s ‘‘house of 
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gods.” It was afterward stolen by a band of men of another tribe, seeking a new 
home, and desiring a god, deeming it a necessary condition of the success of their 
venture, Jud., chaps. 17,18. When David’s life was to be saved by his wife she 
deceived his pursuers by placing in the bed the terephim, and covering it, feigning 
that it was her sick husband. Read the story in I Sam. 19:8-17. 

When the people at Horeb yearned for visible gods with the form of life and 
power, they chose to make the golden calves, Exod., chap. 32, a type of Jehovah- 
worship which persisted centuries later in the sanctuaries of Bethel and Dan. 
I Kings 12: 25-33. 

Divination was common. Read the account of Balaam the diviner called 
upon by the king of Moab to pronounce a curse upon the invading Hebrews. 
This very beautiful and elaborate account was based upon some treasured story 
in which the Hebrews saw the hand of Jehovah, Num. 22:2—24:25. 

Note that the loss of Joseph’s cup was lamented because it was a divining cup, 
Gen. 44:5. 

Read I Sam. 14:36-46 and note that had it not been for the “‘will of the people” 
King Saul would have killed his own son in obedience to the sacred lot, which he 
believed expressed the will of Jehovah. The lot was sometimes cast by means of 
the Urim and Thummim, which were carried in the pocket of the priestly ephod, - 
and frequently used as a means of divination. 

The ephod is referred to most interestingly in the story’ in which David 
established a new standard of the division of spoils of war, I Sam. 30:1-25. In his 
estimation it was part of the equipment for discovering from Jehovah the outcome 
of his proposed pursuit of the raiders who had destroyed his city. 

The passages read are representative of many which show us how prevalent 
was the idea that a manifestation of the will of God must be associated with some 
material object, some natural phenomena, or some definite place. 

Certain objects were tabooed, that is, they were associated with the power and 
person of God, and accounted dangerous to ordinary persons. Recall the story 
of the death of Uzzah when he touched the Ark, II Sam. 6:6-7. Recall also that 
when the Ark was returned by the Philistines it was said that there was a great 
slaughter by Jehovah because the men of Bethshemesh looked into the Ark, I Sam. 
6:19-20. There were many tabooed objects, the reason of which we have not 
solved, but they evidently were associated with fear of God’s displeasure. 

There are not lacking, however, many stories of communications from God 
in visions, dreams, and less material ways. 

To return to our question, Could God operate outside Palestine? It would 
seem that he might by means of these sacred objects, or through certain people, 
such as Moses. On the other hand, read the story of Ruth, and note that in 
returning with Naomi she felt that she was leaving behind her own gods, and adopt- 
ing Jehovah because she was coming into hisland. Read I Sam. 26:17-20. Does 
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not this signify that David felt that if he were driven out of the territory of Sail 
he would have to leave God behind? 

That the Hebrews accepted the fact of other gods in other lands with power 
like that of Jehovah is clear. Read the argument of Jephthah in Judges 11: 12-28, 
which shows Jehovah and his people in a struggle with Chemosh, the god of Moab, 
and his people, for the possession of certain territory, a struggle in which Jehovah 
was victorious. 

As a corollary of this material, limited, tribal conception of God there existed 
a communal sense of responsibility to him. The whole tribe answered for the 
offense of any member of it. Sin was not always what we would consider a moral 
wrong. It was rather the breaking of some “taboo,” or command of Jehovah, 
which not infrequently seems to us without moral significance. Read the story 
of the rejection of Saul, I Sam., chap. rs. 


SACRIFICE, OFFERINGS, PRAYER, VOWS 


Sacrifice.—We turn now to the ceremonies through which people engaged in 
the worship of God. From the earliest time the ceremony of sacrifice was deemed 
an acceptable method of approach to Jehovah. This custom antedates the 
Hebrews. It was a custom of many ancient peoples. We are concerned not with 
its origin, but with its significance among the Hebrews. It served as a medium 
of communion between God and the people, not infrequently the communion of 
the sacrificial meal, as in Gen. 26: 28-30, where the sacrificial meal sealed a covenant. 
Read also Gen. 18:1-8; Jud., chap. 13, especially vss. 21-24; and I Sam., chap. 9, 
especially vss. 11-14, 22-25. The sort of satisfaction which the sacrifice was 
supposed to give to God was very crude. In Gen. 8:20-22 observe that God 
is represented as smelling its sweet savor and liking it. 

The occasions of sacrifice were many, and associated with all great tribal or 
family experiences. The birth of children; migratory movements, as Gen. 
46:1-8; establishing a dwelling-place, Gen. 13:14-18; to avert calamity, 
ISam., chap. 6; II Sam. 6:1-15; in war, I Sam. 7: 5-11; in anointing a king, I Sam. 
II:14, 15; to appease the anger of Jehovah, II Sam., chap. 24; to seal a covenant, 
Gen. 15:1-11. Whatever the occasion or the manner of the sacrifice, the desire 
of the worshiper was to win the favor of God and his protection, or to acknowl- _ 
edge past favors. 

Read Gen. 15:9 ff. and 8:20-22, and notice the animals chosen. See also 
28:18; 35:14; Exod. 20:24; I Sam. 7:9 ff. and 21:6. These and many other 
passages indicate that while foods of many kinds were used in sacrifice even in these 
early times, the meat offering, involving the shedding of blood, was deemed most 
efficacious, and was associated with the most important experiences of life. 

The custom of human sacrifice was not infrequent among some of the ancient 
peoples. Weare compelled to raise the question whether in the worship of Jehovah 
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this extreme manifestation of sacrificial acts was ever used. From early times we 
have two stories. In Gen. 22:1-19, God himself is represented as approving and 
then preventing the sacrifice of Isaac. But read Jud. 11: 29-40, which tells the 
story of the sacrifice of the daughter of Jephthah in fulfilment of a well-meant 
and sacred vow. The small number of such stories, however, suggests that the 
Hebrew mind found this custom out of harmony with other and higher religious 
obligations and ideals, especially those of parenthood. 

Prayer.—The spirit of prayer was inherent in the idea of sacrifice, but fre- 
quently prayer took other forms. Read Gen. 18:22-33; 32:9-12. 

Read and note the many times recorded in the first fifteen chapters of Exodus, 
and in Numbers, at which it is said that Moses, and other Hebrews, “cried out to 
Jehovah.” Study these and other occasions of prayer which you can find in 
these early records, and note the objects for which prayer was made, and the basis 
upon which the pleader expected an answer. Do you find any cases where prayer 
is anything else than a direct request for a particular thing? 

The Vow.—The vow was a special form of prayer, a promise to be fulfilled 
in case of a favorable answer to the request. Note the vows of Jacob in Gen. 
28:18-22; of Jephthah in Jud. 11:29-40; the vow of the Nazarite, Jud. 13:4-7, 
to which Samson was pledged; that of Hannah, I Sam. 1:9-11; of Absalom, 
ILSam.15:7-12. These are typical cases which help us to appreciate the sacredness 
of the vow, the fidelity with which in most cases it was fulfilled, and the disasters 
which were believed to follow the breaking of vows as in the case of Samson. 
Oaths were similar to vows. Study the ritual of the oath as seen in Gen. 15:8—21; 
21:22-34; 24:1-Q; 31:51-54; 47:29; 50:25. Find other instances in the books 
of Samuel. What bearing has the commandment, Exod. 20:7, upon the question 
of oaths ? 

Blessings and cursings were also a form of prayer in which people indulged 
and in the potency of which they believed. Read the records of important 
blessings and curses such as the last words of Jacob and of Moses, David’s curse 
of Joab, the curses and blessings of Balaam, the blessings promised to the observers 
of the law, Exod. 23: 20-33. : 

Prayer was deemed appropriate in connection with any matter of importance, 
_ but it clearly partook of the character of a bargain with a God who must be paid 
for his favors. (Are there Christians today who have no higher idea of prayer 
than this ?) 

THE PRIESTHOOD 


Although men feared God exceedingly, and had many material ways of seeking 
his favor, the office of priest in the early days was carried on in irregular fashion. 
The head of the household or the tribe offered sacrifice for himself and his family. 
Read Gen. 8:20-22. Noah was not a priest. Recall how frequently Abraham is 
recorded as offering a sacrifice. Review his story, Gen., chaps. 12-22, looking for 
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these occasions. Not even when his own son was the proposed victim, did he 
require the services of a priest, chap. 22. 

Moses had no intermediary between himself and God. Read Exod. 33:7-11. 
Recall also the scenes on the mountain attending the giving of the Law, when 
Moses is represented as speaking with God face to face. Even Aaron, to whom the 
people turned for gods when Moses was away from them, was a layman. 

Note the “young men of Israel” who officiated at the sacrifice described in 
Exod. 24:4-8. Recall that Gideon offered his own sacrifice, and that the parents 
of Samson did likewise. 

At Shiloh, the early sanctuary, there was a special priest, Eli, and his sons 
who seem to have been lesser priests. We read also in I Sam. 7:1 of the sanctifica- 
tion of a priest. Read the story of the anger of Samuel at the presumption of 
Saul in offering a sacrifice when Samuel failed to come when he was expected, 
I Sam. 13:8-15. Yet in II Sam. 6:12-18, it appears that David the king offered 
sacrifice without offense, when bringing the Ark to Jerusalem. 

Great freedom in the matter of priestly work is indicated, yet there seems to 
have been a tradition from early times in favor of the tribe of Levi as priests. 
The Blessing of Moses, in Deut., chap. 33, although reflecting later history, sets 
this tribe apart for priestly service, vss. 8-11. Aaron, who was so frequently 
the spokesman for Moses, was of the tribe of Levi, and Deut. 10:6 records that 
his son succeeded him as priest. 

We conclude that while there was a tendency to prefer specially appointed 
priests of Levitical blood, priestly work was very commonly performed by non- 
priests. 

One of the most interesting stories bearing on this question is that of the 
stolen priest of Micah, who, it will be remembered, was a Levite, and was deemed 
more desirable on that account, Judg., chap. 17. 

Beside the making of offerings these early priests performed other services. 
Read I Sam. 4:1-4. In this story the Ark was evidently in the care of two priests. 
See also 7:1. Read the story of the visit of David to Ahimalech the priest, “with 
whom was the sword of Goliath.” Remembering that the Ark also contained many 
precious memorials of the wilderness wanderings, we judge that relics deemed 
sacred were placed in the custody of the priest. 

Note, however, that in the case of the priest of Micah, the migrating tribe 
had stopped to ask the priest, of whom they had beard, as to the success of their 
proposed journey. David frequently consulted his priest as an oracle. Read 
I Sam. 23:6-13 and 30:7-10. For information about the future people turned to a 
priest. 

The priestly ephod differentiated him from other men. Even the child 
Samuel, devoted at an early age to the service of the priesthood, wore an ephod 
I Sam. 2:18. Micah’s priest stole the ephod of his master and carried it off to 
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Dan, Judg. 18:14, 20. This priest was paid a salary, vs. 10. Notice the priestly 
share of the’offerings brought to Shiloh, I Sam. 2:12-17, and the trouble caused 
by the greediness of the priests. 

Did these early priests adopt customs from the idolatrous priests of surrounding 
peoples, or had they canons of theirown? Exodus 34; 35: 1-3, contain fragments 
of the earliest code of which we know. We find much of it again in more elaborate 
form in Exod., chaps. 20-23. Three great feasts are mentioned in this code—the 
First-Fruits, the Ingathering, and the Feast of Unleavened Bread. The latter 
celebrated the going out of Egypt, and is identified with the Passover. The 
humanitarian aspects of these law codes are exceedingly interesting. Study them 
to note ethical ideals working out in standardized conduct. These laws are to be 
judged rather from the social than the religious point of view, however. They 
represent those ideals which experience had shown to be necessary accompaniments 
of successful living together on peaceful terms. We find the counterpart of many 
of them in the laws of other peoples of the same period. Nevertheless, they were 
related to religious thought, since among the Hebrews fear of the punishment of 
Jehovah was held up as the motive for obedience to them. Moreover, the keeping 
of them was a condition of the fulfilment of God’s covenant of faithfulness of which 
there had been a tradition from the ancient past. 


RELIGIOUS FEASTS 


Notice that this code requires attendance upon the three great annual feasts, of 
all males. Reflect that such attendance must frequently have involved journeys 
to some sacred place. To such a feast at Shiloh Elkanah was accustomed to go. 
Read I Sam. 1:1-8; Exod. 32:5-6; and Jud. 21:16-23. These passages suggest 
the joyous character of the religious feasts. 

There were also special feasts such as the Sheep-shearing, I Sam., ine 253 
II Sam. 13:23. This was a utilitarian feast. But note also the annual celebbatian 
memorializing the death of Jephthah’s daughter, Jud. 11:39, 40. There may have 
been many other feasts of special character springing up much as our holidays 
of today, memorializing in a social way occasions of joy, sorrow, patriotism, 
or deep religious experience, and becoming after a time fixed customs. ‘The feasts 
must have had a more or less flexible calendar, for the date of the First-Fruits 
and the Ingathering would vary from year to year, and in different parts of the 
country in the same year. Fear of the anger of Jehovah and the joy of social inter- 
course would tend to fair regularity and preserve the custom from generation to 
generation. 

The guestion of the Sabbath is linked up with religious feasts. Note that in 
Exod. 34:21 the Sabbath is mentioned first, and in connection with the three 
primary feasts. We find it again in 23:12, and in more elaborate form in 20:8-11. 
Observance of the Sabbath seems, however, to have been utilitarian, rather than 
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ceremonial, that is, a necessary day of rest for man and beast. Deut. 5:12-15, 
part of a much later code, suggests that there was no sacredness about the special 
form of the early Sabbath law. 


SUMMARY 


In our study we have noted chiefly those things that have to do with the 
ceremonial side of religion. What is there to be said of the ethical aspects of the 
religion of the Bible in this period? Recall that our reading has shown us a 
conception of God, as powerful but capricious; that he was awe-inspiring to the 
extent that everything which was dedicated to him contained power to excite 
fear; that his worshipers attempted to placate him by material offerings; and 
that he was in their estimation essentially a tribal local God among the gods of 
other nations. Do we find anything in the stories which helps us to catch a glimpse 
of the Christian’s God? Surely there seems to be back of the stories a reflection 
of a people who sought after God, and who, while struggling against the super- 
stitious fears natural to those who knew nothing of science, yet did not let God go, 
and would not easily migrate to countries which they believed to be in the care 
of other gods. 

Doubtless the feeling that without the favor of God there could be no material _ 
success was very strong. But do we not see without any special reading in of 
modern ideas of God that Abraham, Samuel, David, desired the favor of God 
not alone for material reasons, but because they enjoyed the sense of his favor 
for its own sake. Although approaching him through material means, was there 
not a real communion with him which lifted the hearts of people and made them 
stronger to meet the exigencies of life ? 

Was this struggle .after God different from the relationship of many other 
ancient peoples to their gods, because the character of this God of the Hebrews 

_ was not gross, like many of the ancient gods, but reflected the highest moral values 
of which the people themselves were conscious? Thus, there were some who tried 
to be worthy of God as they conceived him to be. Thus, from generation to genera- 
tion moral values would rise as the moral character of God became more clear. 

There was little sin in the sense that we know it, for there were few laws, 
and as Paul says, law is what makes men conscious of sin. Sin in the estimation 
of these times consisted in the violation of a taboo, or the breaking of some cere- 
monial law which may seem to us to have little ethical value. But, nevertheless, 
the statutes of the earliest code reflect ideals of justice and of ability to assume 
community responsibility which might become a foundation for steady develop- 
ment in the ethical life of the community. And the favor of God was the reward 
of righteous community life. 

A later writer, looking back on these years of struggle, said: “In those days 
every man did what was right in his own eyes.” In religion, in social life, and in 
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political life such a state of society would be uncertain, to say the least. Yet 
the fact that a man fried to do what was right in his own eyes, that he bad a standard 
which required him to justify his actions to himself at least, suggests that among 
these people it was going to be possible to develop a religion which each succeeding 
generation would find better than the last. Jn our next study we shall consider 
the rise and the earlier work of that great procession of prophets whose task it 
was to be to lead their people from these early beginnings of the perception of 
God, and religious and social values, forward on the long journey which they were 
to take toward a religion which might be capable of becoming universal—toward 
the religion of Jesus. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


. What relation has Christianity to the ‘‘Religion of the Bible ?” 

. Define the term “sacred places” in the early religion of the Hebrews. 

. Name one such place and give what you know of its history. 

. Give evidences of the influence of nature in the selection of sacred places. 

. In what territory was God supposed to be operating ? 

. What about the rest of the world? 

. Name the most conspicuous of the sacred symbols. 

. Give some evidences that manufactured gods were permitted as symbols of 
Jehovah. : 
9. To what extent did fear enter into this early religion ? 

to. What were the motives back of the custom of sacrifice ? 

11. What sort of events offered occasion for sacrifice ? 

12. Name some instances of prayer without sacrifice. 

13. What was a vow? Name several examples. 

14. Why were curses feared ? 

15. How essential was a priest in these times? 

16. Give instances of other than priests offering sacrifice. 

17. What seems to have been a more important function of the priest ? 

18. Where do we find the earliest law codes ? 

19. What was the character of the religious feasts ? 

20. Give a brief summary of the ethical values of religion in this period. 

21. Has the study helped you to appreciate God’s way of working through human 

life ? 
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STUDY II 


FROM MOSES TO HOSEA 
By FREDERICK CARL EISELEN 


The preceding study deals largely with the religious ideas and practices during 
the pre-Mosaic period and calls attention to the pre-Mosaic elements which remained 
an integral part of the religious thought and practice of Israel during the generations 
and centuries immediately following the exodus and the activity of Moses. The 
present study begins where the preceding study ends and is intended to set forth 
the advances during the period beginning with Moses and ending with Amos 
and Hosea, the eighth century prophets of the northern kingdom. 


THE WORK AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MOSES 


Read Judges 5, the Song of Deborah. The early poem contained in Judges 5 
describes the political, religious, and moral conditions in Israel a few generations 
after the exodus from Egypt. A comparison of this poem, even in its original 
form, with the passages referred to in Study I shows that the religious as well as 
the political conditions prevailing after the time of Moses were far different from 
those existing prior to his time: (1) While the earlier period seems to have known 
only a number of more or less unrelated families, clans and tribes, the Song of 
Deborah reveals the existence of a more or less clearly defined union of tribes, 
and also a group consciousness, a realization that each tribe in the confederacy 
owed an obligation to all the other tribes. (2) The poem further reveals the fact 
that the bond which united the several tribes was not the fact of blood relationship, 
but a common faith in Jehovah as the God of all the tribes in the union. The 
Israelites were summoned to “come to the help of Jehovah against the mighty.” 

Read Exod. 34:1-16. The change to which attention is here called was 
wrought largely through the influence of Moses, who united the clans and tribes 
that looked to him for leadership by proclaiming Jehovah as their one and only 
God, not as the only God of the whole world but as the only God of the tribes in 
which he was primarily interested. The significance of the new teaching may be 
summed up in the motto: “Jehovah, the God of Israel, Israel the people of 
Jehovah.” Whether this unifying process affected from the beginning all the 
tribes included in the nation Israel, or, as is more probable, only a relatively small 
group, namely, those found at a later time in the south of Palestine, the transforma- 
tion wrought by Moses marks the starting-point in the religious movement which 
found its highest Old Testament expression in the prophets and in the psalms, 
and in the New Testament in the teaching of Jesus and his immediate disciples. 
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Read Exod. 20:3; 34:14; Judg. 11:19-24. The stage in the thought concern- 
ing Jehovah reflected in the motto stated above is technically known as Henothe- 
ism; that is, the belief in the existence of many gods for different peoples, but the 
recognition of only one God as the god of a particular people, in this case the people 
of Israel. (It may be of interest in this connection to read Pss. 86:8, 10; 89:7; 
1 Cor. 8:5, 6.) Moses did not deny the existence of other gods or the right of other 
nations to worship them, but he insisted that so far as Israel was concerned Jehovah 
was the only deity who had any claim on the people’s loyalty. This is the force 
of the first provision of the decalogue, whether we take it as it appears in Exod. 34, 
“Thou shalt worship no other god.” or in Exod. 20, “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” 

Read Exod. 3:6; Amos 2:9-12. Regarding this new emphasis in religion 
three things may be noted: (1) It is intimately connected with the experiences of 
the exodus. Before the coming out from Egypt the appeal to accept Jehovah 
was based upon the promise that he would deliver the people from bondage, while 
after the exodus the historical fact of the deliverance, which without Jehovah’s 
aid was said to have been impossible, was made the basis of appeal. (2) 
The evidence seems to be conclusive that Moses was introduced to Jehovah 
during his stay in Midian by his father-in-law Jethro. After he had become 
convinced of Jehovah’s greatness and power he determined to tie his own people 
up with this great God. (3) The relation between Israel and Jehovah was the 
result of choice, the choice of Israel by Jehovah and the subsequent choice of 
Jehovah by Israel. It was this element of choice which hastened the development 
of the ethical note in the new religious movement. If the relation between the 
two parties in the agreement was not natural and inevitable, but the result of 
choice, it might be revoked. Hence, it became necessary to keep on good terms 
with the new deity... How might that be done? What was pleasing to this god ? 
Questions like these were bound to introduce before long the sanctions of religion 
into the life and conduct of the people. 

Read Exod. 19:1-15; Judg. 13:15-20; ISam. 4:1-11. Ifthe new relationship 
between Israel as a people and Jehovah was to endure, provision had to be made 
to safeguard it. Moreover, if Jehovah was the God of a tribe or a group of tribes, 
the individuals within the group sustained the relationship of brother and sister, 
and they also sustained a special relationship to the community as a whole. All 
this means that Moses, as the organizer of the Jehovah religion in Israel, was 
compelled to make provision to regulate the relation of Israel to Jehovah as well 
as of the individual Israelites to each other and to the community as a whole. 
(The thought of regulating relations with outsiders was of later origin.) Thus the 
new relationship inevitably led to the creation or adaptation of some useful 
religious institutions. (1) As was pointed out in Study I, in the early days people 
could not think of their god or gods as apart from certain definite localities. 
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Jehovah was no exception to this rule. His dwelling place was Mount Sinai or 
Mount Horeb. There he met Moses, there he manifested himself in the thunder- 
storm (Exod. 19:16), there he entered into covenant relation with Israel (Exod. 
24:1-8; compare also Deut. 33:2; Judg. 5:4, 5; I Kings 19:8; Hab. 3:3.) But 
Mount Sinai was not the permanent dwelling place of Israel. Israel was on the 
march, the people were going somewhere, but the goal could not be attained 
without desperate struggles, and it was during these struggles that Israel was in 
special need of the presence of Jehovah. How could it be made possible for 
Jehovah to accompany his people? The problem was solved by the introduction 
of the Ark—not unknown in the religions of Babylonia and Egypt—as an external 
symbol of the presence of Jehovah. Henceforth, wherever the ark was, there was 
Jehovah, ready to assist his people. This belief continued for generations. 
(2) Provision was made also for a place in which to keep the ark to consult Jehovah, 
and to perform the necessary religious rites and practices. Since Israel was a 
wandering people, no house could be erected. A tent would be more appropriate, 
and so there naturally followed the introduction of the Tent of Meeting. (3) 
Sacrifices and offerings, the customary expression of religious life in earlier centuries, 
continued. They were brought by the worshipers themselves, or, if they were 
community offerings, by the representatives of the people. Thus, no regular 
priesthood was needed for the offering of sacrifices. On the other hand, there 
was need of men who cared for the ark and the tent, and of men who could 
interpret the will of Jehovah to the people. Out of this twofold need grew the 
official priesthood in Israel. 

Read Exod. 20:1-17; 34:10-28; Deut. 5:6-21. Out of the new relationship 
there grew also a demand for precepts and laws, religious and otherwise, regulating 
the conduct of the people. Thus, while all the legislation contained in the 
Pentateuch' in its entirety cannot be assigned to Moses, and while it may be 
impossible to assign any specific law to Moses, nevertheless there can hardly be 
any question that the legislative movement in all its phases had its origin with the 
founder of the Jehovah religion in Israel. Nor is it improbable that the early 
laws were arranged according to a simple system, such as is offered by the number 
of fingers on each hand, or, for a larger number, on both hands. Read Exod. 
20-23 and notice the instances of laws grouped in fives. We may be assured 
that a decalogue of some kind was given to Israel by Moses, even if the exact 
contents of the mosaic Decalogue cannot be determined. 

The Old Testament has preserved two distinct decalogues. The original 
form of the better known decalogue in Exod. 20:1~-17, and Deut. 5:6-21 may have 
been as follows: 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods beside me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image. 

t The first five books of the Old Testament. 
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. Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah, thy God, in vain. 
. Remember the sabbath day to hallow it. 
. Honor thy father and thy mother. 
. Thou shalt do no murder. 
. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
. Thou shalt not steal. 
g. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
10. Thou shalt not covet. 
The original form of the Decalogue in Exod. 34 may have been: 
. Thou shalt worship no other God. 
. Thou shalt make thee no molten God. 
. Thou shalt keep the feast of unleavened bread. 
. All the first-born are mine. 
. Thou shalt keep the feast of weeks. 
. Thou shalt keep the feast of ingathering at the end of the year. 
. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven. 
. Thou shalt not retain until the morning the fat of my feast. 
9. Thou shalt bring the best of the first fruits of the field to the house of 
Jehovah thy God. 
to. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. | 
The second of these decalogues has a more primitive aspect, and is more in 
accord with what we know of the character of early religion elsewhere; but the 
data at our command are not sufficient to determine absolutely the relation of the 
two decalogues to each other. Probably neither gives the Mosaic wording, but 
the second may have retained more closely the original form, while the first may 
be the result of a spiritual and ethical transformation of a primitive decalogue 
under the influence of the teaching of the great eighth-century prophets. 
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MEN’S THOUGHT OF GOD 


The thought concerning Jehovah in the days of Moses and for some time later 
was simple and crude. As has been pointed out, Jehovah was thought of as the 
God of Israel alone, and he was still localized at Mount Sinai; Read Gen. 20:1-7; 
but other elements are of sufficient importance to be noted: (1) Jehovah was 
thought of as a God of War. Such a God Israel needed in its continuous conflicts. 
The people are said to have sung after the overthrow of the Egyptians: “Jehovah 
is aman of war.” Read Exod. 15:3. An early collection of poems was circulated 
under the title “The Book of the Wars of Jehovah” (Num. 21:14); and the 
title “Jehovah of Hosts,” that is, of the armies of Israel, became a common 
designation of Jehovah. (2) Jehovah was thought of as manifesting himself 
especially in the phenomena of storms. If Mount Sinai was a region of severe 
thunderstorms, as is suggested by modern travelers, such a conception was perfectly 
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natural. At any rate, both in early and late literature Jehovah is frequently 
represented as coming in thunderstorms. See Judg. 5; Job 38; Ps. 18; Hab. 3; 
Ezek. 1. Moreover, thunder is frequently called ‘“‘the voice of Jehovah,” as in 
Job 37:4; Ps. 29:3 ff. Connected with this conception is the use of fire, smoke, 
clouds, as symbols of the divine presence. (3) These conceptions by no means ex- 
haust the Israelites’ thought of Jehovah. If he was the one and only God on whom 
they could depend for the supplying of all their needs, he must be -their helper at 
all times and the giver of gifts and blessings of all kinds. Hence, they thought of 
him as the one who blessed their labors, who multiplied their flocks, who gave 
fertility to the soil. Indeed, every aspect of their life was under his care and control. 
(4) The character of Jehovah was not clearly defined. In harmony with the thought 
of all the ancients, unusual events, morally good, bad, or indifferent, were traced 
to the activity of the deity, and naturally Jehovah was expected to favor arbitrarily 
his people. The very choice of Israel by Jehovah and their deliverance from 
oppression by a God on whose good will they had not the slightest claim, suggested 
compassion, sympathy, mercy, and similar qualities in his character, and naturally 
the thought would suggest itself that similar qualities would be required by him 
in his worshipers. While in the beginning this did not involve any very marked 
step forward, it pointed in the right direction, and might be regarded as an earnest 
of better things to come. 


FROM MOSES TO ELISHA 


The conquest of Canaan, though achieved slowly and as the result of numerous 
severe struggles, on the whole strengthened the faith of Israel in Jehovah as their 
God. Successive dangers compelled the people to turn for help to the only 
adequate source of help, namely, the national god: and when Israel finally emerged 
victorious under David, the popular regard for Jehovah had become greatly 
enhanced. It should be noted, however, that, following the same reasoning, a 
defeat of Israel made, temporarily at least, the position of Jehovah precarious, 
for it left the impression on the great mass of people that Jehovah was unable or 
unwilling to help his people. In either case, would it not be wiser to transfer 
allegiance to the god or gods of the victors? Read Judg. 5:8; 1 Sam. 4:10; 7:3. 
But when Jehovah finally conquered the gods of the land, by conquering its 
inhabitants, Palestine became the land of Jehovah and the land of his people. 
Read Judg. 11:23, 24. Jehovah came to be known not only as the God of Israel 
but also as the God of the land. His sway was thought to extend over Palestine, 
but not over the lands of other nations and other gods. Read I Sam. 26:19; 
II Kings 5:15-19. 

When Israel entered Palestine, it entered a land belonging to other gods. 
Read Judg. 6:25-32. Would it not be good policy to live on good terms with these 
gods? Moreover, Palestine, in part at least, was a land of agriculture. The 
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gods of the land, known as the Baals, that is, the lords or possessors, of the land, 
knew what to do to insure fertility and prosperity Jehovah was a God of the 
desert. What did he know about crops and the cultivation of the soil? Would 
it not be the part of wisdom to keep on the good side of the native Baals? Thus 
there arose a real conflict between loyalty to Jehovah and the worship of the native 
gods. Many transferred their allegiance bodily to the Baals, for the appeal of 
immediate benefit was stronger than the aid of Jehovah in a potential military 
conflict. Others, while determined to maintain loyalty to Jehovah, were never- 
theless quite willing to introduce some of the elements of the Canaanite religion, 
hoping that such a combination would both satisfy Jehovah and propitiate the 
Baals. As a result, while nominally Jehovah remained the God of Israel and 
retained his hold upon the people, Jehovah religion became a strange mixture of 
Hebrew and Canaanitish elements. Read Hosea, chap. 2. 

Read the stories found in II Sam. 24:1-15; I Kings 22. During the genera- 
tions following Moses, little progress was made in the spiritualizing and moralizing 
of the ideas about God. With a conception of God such as is reflected in the stories 
just read, especially I Kings 22:19-23, it is not strange that the ideals of life and 
conduct were rather low. True, some practices were regarded as contrary to 
the will of Jehovah, such as the crime described in Judg. 19, and David’s sin 
with Bathsheba. Read II Sam. 11; 12:1-7. But other acts condemned by-later 
ages, such as stealing, deceit, treachery, even such as led to murder, were not only 
condoned but at times even glorified. See Judg. 18; Gen. 27; Judg. 3:15 ff.; 
5324-27. 

Read I Kings, 11:1-8. At times the supremacy of Jehovah as the one and 
only God of Israel was threatened from without. Thus, during the reign of Solomon 
the worship of foreign deities received royal sanction, which proved a temptation 
to many who were ready to follow blindly in the footsteps of the court. An even 
more serious situation arose in the ninth century during the reign of Ahab. Read 
I Kings 18:20-40. Ahab, of Israel, had married Jezebel, a princess of Tyre. 
According to the practices of the age, such a marriage alliance implied that Ahab 
would make suitable provision for the religious needs of his wife, including the 
erection and equipment of a shrine in which she would be able to worship her own 
god. While there is no indication that Ahab ever ceased to be a worshiper of 
Jehovah, there is every indication that he took his religion rather lightly. Jezebel, 
on the other hand, a devotee of the Baal of Tyre, took her religion seriously, and 
she soon secured concessions from her husband, which in the end threatened the 
unique position of Jehovah. Read II Kings 9. Through the efforts of Elijah, and 
Elisha, who did not hesitate to use a political revolution for religious ends, Baal 
worship was driven out, and once more Jehovah reigned supreme. 

The period between Moses and Elisha is the period of the Judges, of the 
united monarchy, and of more than a century of the divided kingdom. The 
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political changes during these centuries were not without influence on the thought 
concerning Jehovah and other matters of religion. The centralizing of the 
political life was followed by the attempt to centralize the ecclesiastical life in 
Jerusalem. Recall II Sam. 6:12-15; 7:1-17. The thought of the king as the 
political head naturally influenced the thought of Jehovah as the religious head. 
The building of the temple with its more elaborate services naturally tended to 
give a more permanent place to ritual and forms and hastened the growth of a 
body of priests and other ecclesiastical servants. Later the division of the kingdom 
exerted a disintegrating influence. Read I Kings 11: 29-39; 12:1-24. Like the 
political changes, the economic and social changes exerted a marked influence upon 
religion; but in this case the result was bitter opposition to the economic and 
social development. A large group of Jehovah representatives, such as the 
Rechabites,t the Nazarites,? and some of the prophets, feeling that the change 
from a nomadie to an agricultural, and later, to a commercial and industrial 
civilization was responsible for the corruption of the purer desert religion of 
Jehovah, opposed not only the impure and deplorable elements of the popular 
religion, but also the economic changes which they thought primarily responsible 
for the religious corruption. In other words, they encouraged a return to the 
simple life of the desert, and looked upon all advance in culture and civilization as 
apostasy from Jehovah. 

Read Gen. 2:4—3:24. This nomadic reaction is reflected very clearly ina 
collection of early stories which were now being expounded and combined in a 
literary document which forms a part of the first five books of the Bible, the 
Pentateuch. For convenience it has been called the J document. In those parts 
of the document included in Gen. 1-11 the writer seeks to furnish an answer to the 
question, whence came the conditions, practices, institutions, familiar in his own 
day—the world, man, woman, the marriage relation, rebellion against God, 
clothes, the peculiar form of the serpent, the pains of childbirth, the toil of the 
husbandman, murder, blood revenge, the building of cities, the various occupations 
and many more. Read these chapters carefully with these things in mind. One 
significant fact in the story frequently overlooked is that through all these narra- 
tives there runs the idea that the more man learned to depend upon his own skill, 
the fainter grew his sense of his dependence upon God. The first step in civiliza- 
tion was clothing, but the very first step was taken contrary to the will of God. 
Agriculture outside of the garden of God was not in God’s original plan for 
man. Hence the tiller of the soil, Cain, is not pleasing to him, while the nomad 
Abel is accepted. It is Cain who commits the first murder. The son of Cain 
builds the first city, a descendant of Cain introduces polygamy, and prefers to 


t People who had pledged themselves to nomad life and to total abstinence. 


2 Also under austere vows to Jehovah. 
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trust in the sword, the product of his own skill, rather than in Jehovah. From the 
same line come those who dwell in tents, musicians, workers in brass and iron. Gen. 4. 

All of this marks advance in civilization and—apostasy from Jehovah, until 
Jehovah repents of having created man and determines to destroy him. A new 
start is made with Noah, but he takes another advance step, plants vineyards, 
and again trouble arises, Gen. 6-9, especially 9:20-27. Then there is made an 
attempt to build a city, and high tower, Gen. 11:1-9, but Jehovah interferes and 
tries to prevent similar enterprises by confusing the tongues of men and scattering 
them abroad. Evidently the writer of this document has no sympathy with 
advance in civilization and culture. His ideal is the time when man was a child 
and knew nothing of these things. God did not aid him in securing the power to 
make these advances. On the contrary, he sought to prevent the acquisition; 
and if man is in possession of it, it has come about through robbery and rebellion 
against the expressed purpose of God. The “J” narrative comes from approxi- 
mately the period of Elijah and represents the religious attitude of an important 
group of Jehovah worshipers with whom Elijah very probably sympathized, and 
who were opponents to civilization because they considered it enmity against 
Jehovah. 

The period discussed in the preceding paragraphs is known as the pre-prophetic 
period, but it can be called such only in the sense that it is the period before the 
appearance of the literary prophets, that is, the prophets who put their messages 
in writing and whose writings have been preserved. After all, prophetic personali- 
ties exerted a determining influence even during these early centuries. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that if it had not been for these prophetic personalities the religion 
of Jehovah would not have risen above the level of the religions of the surrounding 
nations. In a real sense Moses may be called a prophet, that is, a representative 
and spokesman for Jehovah. During the period of the Judges prophets appear but 
rarely, but it was a prophet, Samuel, who took the lead in the establishment of the 
monarchy. ReadISam.10:1-13. Gadand Nathan were the prophetic counselors 
of David. Read II Sam. 12:1-7a. The prophets played a prominent part at the 
time of the division of the kingdom, and it was Elijah and Elisha who saved 
Jehovah religion in the ninth century. Thus the prophets must be regarded as an 
important factor in the progress of biblical religion during the period which we are 
here studying. 


AMOS AND HOSEA 


The central struggle during the ‘‘pre-prophetic period” centered around the 
question as to whether Jehovah was to be accepted and worshiped as the one and 
only God in Israel. Read I Kings 16:29—18:46. The conflict led by Elijah 
on the one side and Jezebel on the other finally decided the question in favor of 
the supremacy of Jehovah in Israel. As long as this fundamental issue was 
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undecided everything else must wait. Consequently little was said during this 
period regarding the character of Jehovah. The clarifying and spiritualizing 
of Jehovah’s character were accomplished through the efforts of later generations 
of prophets. Nevertheless, the pre-prophetic period was not without some advance 
along this line. . True, narratives like I Sam. 15 and II Sam. 21 and 24 reveal a 
low conception, as also some narratives in the books of Kings. On the other hand, 
the God represented by Nathan, II Sam. 12, and by Elijah (read I Kings 21) isa 
God of righteousness and justice in his dealings with men of influence and power 
and of tender sympathy and compassion in his dealings with the poor and oppressed. 

The middle of the eighth century, B.c., marks the beginning of the prophetic 
period in Hebrew history and religion. As we have seen, there were prophets 
prior to this time, but with about 750 B.c. begins the period of more constructive 
activity reflected in the so-called prophetic books. 

Read II Kings 14:23-29. The early part of the eighth century was a period 
of extraordinary prosperity for both Israel and Judah; but, as is frequently the 
case, the material prosperity brought great evils in its train. Read the speech of 
Amos, 1:3—2:12, and also 5: 4-13, and Hos. 4: 1-19. The prophetic writings of the 
period make it plain that the Jehovah religion was threatened by two serious perils, 
of which one was moral and religious corruption, due to a wrong conception of the 
character of Jehovah. The other lay in the successes of the Assyrians which were 
to the great mass of people an evidence of the superior strength of the Assyrian 
gods, inviting to a transfer of affection and homage from Jehovah to them. Either 
danger threatened the very life of Jehovah religion. All four eighth-century 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah were convinced that the only remedy 
was a right conception of the nature and character of their God; and this they 
proceeded to supply: (1) All emphasized the universality of the Divine sway, 
and declared that the successes of the Assyrians were not due to Jehovah’s weakness 
but to the people’s sins, which compelled Jehovah to send judgment upon them, 
and this judgment was to be executed by the Assyrians. (2) They all sought to 
impress upon the people a more adequate conception of the character of Jehovah, 
each emphasizing that phase of the divine character which he considered best 
adapted to his day and generation. Amos laid special stress upon the righteousness 
of Jehovah, Hosea upon His love, Isaiah upon His holiness and majesty, Micah 
upon the Divine judgments. 

Of the four eighth-century prophets two appeared in the northern kingdom, 
Amos, about 755 and Hosea, about 750-735. Two others appeared in the southern 
kingdom, Isaiah, about 740-700, Micah, about 735-700. Amos was the first of 
the eighth-century prophets, in chronological order. He was not a prophet by 
education or profession, but a herdsman and a “dresser of sycomore trees.”’ 
Read Amos 1:1; 7:10-17. It was while following his daily occupation that the 
Divine call came to him to leave his home, Tekoa, in Judah, and preach to the 
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northern kingdom, Israel. He left his flocks and sycomore groves and journeyed 
to Bethel, the religious center of the north. How long he remained there we do 
not know. 7:10-17 narrates how the chief priest sought to silence him, but in 
vain; he repeated his message and, when his task was finished, returned to his 
home, where he may have written down his message or, at least, directed 
the writing. 

The outline of the book of Amos is very simple. It falls naturally into three 
divisions, the main part, chapters 3-6, consisting of a series of five addresses of 
warning and exhortation. Read 3:1-8, 9-12; 13-15; ch. 4, ch. 5. ‘In the course 
of these addresses Amos emphasizes the following aspects of the nature and 
character of Jehovah: (1) While the prophet does not teach the dogma of Monothe- 
ism, that is, that Jehovah is the one and only true God, he is a practical monotheist 
in so far as he assumes that the sway of Jehovah extends over non-Israelite nations. 
(2) Jehovah is a person who is capable of every emotion, volition, and activity 
of which any person is capable. (3) Jehovah possesses exceptional powers, as 
may be seen in creation, in the control of the forces of nature, and in the control 
of nations. (4) Jehovah’s knowledge is practically unlimited, just as his sway 
is not confined to one nation. (5) Jehovah is merciful; at least, if certain conditions 
are met he may show himself gracious to Israel, or if not to the whole nation, to a 
remnant. (6) Above all else, Jehovah is a righteous God, whose favor can be 
secured only by a life of righteousness. Reread the above selections and confirm 
these statements for yourself. 

Observe that Amos does not discuss these truths in an abstract manner, but 
in their practical bearing upon the past, present, and future history of Israel; 
but while he deals primarily with the historical Israel of his age, he gives expression 
to several religious and moral truths that are of permanent significance. Of these 
the more important are: (1) Justice between man and man is one of the divine 
foundations of society; (2) Privilege implies responsibility; (3) Failure to recognize 
responsibility will surely bring punishment; (4) Nations and, by analogy, indi- 
viduals are bound to live up to the measure of light and knowledge granted to 
them; (5) The most elaborate worship is but an insult to God when offered by 
those who have no mind to conform to His demands. 

Read Hos. 6:1-6; 11:1-11. A few years after the withdrawal of Amos from 
Israel a new prophet arose to continue his work, namely, Hosea. Meanwhile the 
religious, moral, and social evils had become more aggravated; and during the 
latter part of his ministry the political situation became worse and worse. After 
the death of Jereboam II, about 741, a period of anarchy and lawlessness ensued, 
which culminated in the fall of the northern kingdom in 722-721. Read II Kings 
15:8-31; 17:1-6. The prophet Hosea had one important advantage over his 
predecessor. Amos was a native of Judah, sent to the northern kingdom on a 
’ temporary mission; Hosea was a citizen of the north, bound by a sym- 
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oars patriotism to the kingdom whose destruction he was commissioned to 
predict. 


The message of Hosea was very comprehensive, touching upon the social and 
political as well as upon the moral and religious situation, and yet the principles 
underlying his discourse are few and easily discerned. In his fundamental concep- 
tion of the nature and character of Jehovah, he agrees essentially with Amos; 
only he lays much greater stress than the latter upon the love of Jehovah; indeed 
the conviction that God is love colors all his teaching. Read Hos.6:1-6; r1:1-11. 
Israel, the wife of Jehovah, has proved faithless, but through His love He will win 
her back to a more intimate fellowship than ever before. The supreme goal of 
Hosea’s aspirations for Israel is not external prosperity, but the re-establishment 
of a fellowship of life and love with Jehovah; the necessary condition of the 
enjoyment of this fellowship is sincere, heart-felt repentance, which to Hosea 
implied all that is essential in the New Testament conception of repentance: recogni- 
tion that sin is committed against God, a deep sorrow for wrongdoing, and an 
earnest determination to live henceforth in a manner acceptable to God. 

In the study of biblical religion the significance of Amos and Hosea cannot 
easily be over-emphasized. They, with Isaiah and Micah, their younger con- 
temporaries in the southern kingdom, more than any other group of men during 
the Old Testament period, were responsible for the preservation and growth of 
the religion out of which sprang at a later time the more spiritual religion of Jesus, 
which in its historical development is known as Christianity. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. With what great religious movement, and under what leader did the unifying 
process among the Hebrew tribes begin ? 
2. Was Moses a monotheist ? What is a henotheist ? 
3. Upon what basis did Moses claim a permanent union between Jehovah and 
Israel ? 
4. Where and how was the union consummated ? 
. Name some of the activities of Jehovah growing out of this relationship. 
. What doubts arose when Israel entered Palestine as a land belonging to other 
gods? 
. What was the immediate disastrous consequence ? 
. Suggest some of the moral ideals of the days of the early kingdom. 
9. What was the great religious controversy precipitated by the marriage of 
Ahab with the foreign Jezebel ? 
ro. What religious leader was the champion of Jehovah in this struggle ? 
11. What can you suggest as typifying Elijah’s idea of the moral character of 
Jehovah? 
12. Was this a higher ideal than that of preceding generations ? 
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To what type of life did groups of religious leaders like the prophets wish 
to revert at this time? 

How do the stories of Genesis chap. 1-11 connect with this period ? 

Who were the first prophetic leaders whose addresses, so far as our scriptures 
show, were committed to writing ? 

What do we gather from Amos as to political and social conditions in Northern 
Israel, and what was his conception of Jehovah’s attitude toward these 
conditions ? 

What international complications gave force to his message and that of his 
successor, Hosea ? 

Compare the spiritual attitude of these men and their interpretation of Jehovah. 
Would you consider the work of Amos and Hosea as epoch-making in the 
religious thought of their times? Why? 

In what did they assist the thought of men to progress toward Christianity ? 
Do you see any indications that today we are in an epoch-making period of 
religious progress? What are they? 
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STUDY Ill 


IN THE PERIOD OF JERUSALEM’S PRIDE 
By HENRY T. FOWLER 


The second study of the present series has emphasized the significance of the 
eighth-century prophets of Judah as well as Israel. No other half-century between 
Moses and Jesus seems as important in the progressive revelation of God as those 
fifty years which included most of the activity of Amos and Hosea in the North and 
of Isaiah and Micah in the South. 

The work of Elijah together with the Judaean and Ephraimite narratives of the 
Hexateuch (J and E) afford a fairly adequate picture of the stage of development 
which the religion of the prophets had reached in both Israel and Judah prior to 
the ministry of Amos and Isaiah. Amos, whose home was in Judah, followed in 
line with the Judaean history in harking back to the simplicity of nomad days and 
in making religion distinctly ethical. Yet he advanced immeasurably beyond the 
Judaean writers of the previous century in his conceptions of Jehovah’s sway over 
the nations, of the standards of righteous conduct among men, and of the clear 
distinction between worship and morals. 


MICAH, SUCCESSOR OF AMOS AND ELIJAH 


The prophet Micah was the true successor of Amos. Their homes were not 
more than 25 miles apart; that of Amos among the shepherds, near the summit of 
the eastern slope of the central ridge of Judaea, looking out over the wilderness of 
Tekoa; that of Micah among the agriculturists of the Shephela, or foot-hill region, 
above the Philistine plain. It was probably not more than twenty years after 
Amos had delivered his messages of denunciation and warning at the Northern 
Israelite sanctuary that the word of Jehovah came to Micah the Morashtite. Like 
his predecessor, Micah pronounced judgment upon Israel, but apparently he did 
so in his own land of Judah and chiefly as a prelude to the denunciation of conditions 
in his own kingdom. Read Mic. 1:1-7. The district which is principally within 
his view is that where his own village is situated. The eccnomic evil which he 
especially denounces is one that would be particularly manifest in a district such as 
that within which he lived; it is the crowding out of the small landholder by the 
cunning devices and the power of the larger proprietors. Read 1:8—2:5. The 
prophet who protests is forbidden to speak. Note 2:6-11. The very rulers of the 
people are plunderers, the judges venal, the prophets mercenary, yet they regard 
Jehovah as their God and protector. Read chap. 3. 

Thus far Micah’s message differs from that of his predecessors in its application 
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to the special political, economic, and religious conditions of Judah, rather than in 
the enunciation of any new principles. His outlook is much narrower than that of 
Amos and he is not led to consider the relation of Jehovah to international affairs. 
Thus in his earlier teaching he shows little if any advance upon the position of 
Elijah in Naboth’s vineyard. 

If we could ascribe to Micah the hopes expressed in chapters 4 and 5, his original 
contribution to the religious ideas of the Old Testament might be more notable. 
These, however, are regarded as indicative of the outlook attained by Israel’s 
prophets in later years, after the plowing of Zion that had been predicted by Micah 
had been accomplished. Micah’s immediate work was, like that of his greater 
predecessor, one of warning rather than promise. That his warning was effective 
is strikingly indicated by the mention of it, a century later, in the days of Jere- 
miah, when it was remembered that King Hezekiah had been led to entreat the 
favor of Jehovah by the warning of Micah. See Jer. 26:16-19. While this prophet 
appears as a resident of an outlying district, and Isaiah as a man in contact 
with royalty and the nobility of the capital, it is the warning of Micah, rather than 
Isaiah, to which Hezekiah’s penitence is ascribed by the men of Jeremiah’s time. 


ISAIAH, GREAT, ORIGINAL PROPHET 


The ministry of Isaiah probably began a few years earlier than that of Micah, 
but it has seemed desirable to treat the younger prophet first because of his closer 
resemblance to his predecessors and because Isaiah represents a real advance 
beyond the thought of Amos and Micah. 

1. The Inaugural Vision.—Read Isaiah chap. 6. It was while engaged in the 
humble occupations of shepherd and dresser of sycamore trees that Amos had felt 
himself called to prophesy to the people of Israel. He gives us no account of any 
one vision experience culminating in the hearing of the Divine voice and turning 
him from his homely duties to his preaching at Bethel; yet it may have been at 
some specific moment that the assurance came to him that the Lord Jehovah had 
spoken and that he must prophesy. Note Amos 3:8. It was bitter personal 
experience that brought to Hosea the profound truth which he must speak, 
though his heart broke as he denounced his loved people. With Isaiah, we come to 
a conscious call in vision experience that brought to clear apprehension truths 
which were to shape his life-activity through more than a third of a century. 

Isaiah, who must have been a young man at the time, was in the temple at 
Jerusalem the year that the aged leper king, Uzziah, died. No doubt he had been 
meditating in sorrow upon the sins of the time, when to his inner eye was revealed 
the vision of the Lord, the exalted one, acclaimed by winged, heavenly beings in 


majestic song: 
Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts: 
The whole earth is full of his glory. 
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No earlier prophets had thus ascribed holiness to Jehovah. The Hebrew word 
itself does not necessarily imply in its root-meaning anything more than separa- 
tion. It might be applied to anything that was set apart from man’s use and 
contact. In this case, however, it is clear that the separateness is one of exaltation 
and surpassing glory, before which even the shining, heavenly beings veiled them- 
selves. The sequel within the vision itself suggests that the holiness of which 
Isaiah was conscious had something of the moral quality which we have come to 
connote by the word. Isaiah’s later statement that Jehovah of hosts is exalted in 
justice, and God the Holy One is sanctified in righteousness (5:16) confirms this 
inference from the inaugural vision. 

In the story of the burning bush, as told in the Judaean history more than a 
hundred years before Isaiah’s vision, it is true that the idea that the ground before 
Jehovah was holy is closely connected with the Divine compassion and purpose to 
deliver out of the hand of the Egyptians (Exod. 3:5-8a); but, with Isaiah 
the thought of holiness becomes closely associated with right speech, just dealing, 
and a glory that extends immeasurably beyond the regions of Midian and Egypt 
until it fills the whole earth. Isaiah has moved far from the earlier henotheism 
toward monotheism; his expression of universalism goes beyond anything pre- 
viously met in Israel. 

Overwhelmed in the presence of the Holy One by a sense of his own sin and that 
of the people, Isaiah is given a symbolic purification by fire and is then ready to hear 
the call: “Whom shall I send and who will go for us?” Quick comes his answer: 
“Here am I; send me,” followed by the commission which sounds so strange to our 
ideas. Apparently it is the Divine purpose to make the people unable to respond 
to the truth through the agency of Isaiah’s preaching. The fact of callousness of 
mind and heart developing in response to searching appeal is all too familiar in any 
age. It is this fact that Isaiah presents in terms of the ancient thought of every- 
thing as the immediate result and purpose of special, Divine act, in contrast to our 
modes of thought in terms of natural law and secondary causes. One wonders 
whether or not the full anticipation of the wearisome years oi dull hearts and heavy 
ears came to the young man on the occasion of this early call to his long life-work. 
It may be that the memory of the early ideas was heightened somewhat by the 
experiences of the later years before the vision was finally committed to writing; 
but the vision as a whole bears every mark of the genuine soul experience of a 
young man. 

Such visions marking an express call to the prophetic office at a definite moment 
have been counted one of the distinguishing differences between the prophets of 
the earlier centuries and the succession of writing prophets which began in the 
eighth century. However we may explain vision experience we must recognize it 
as a characteristic phenomenon in the case of great religious leaders through the 
ages. Today, we find its attestation not in the abnormal conditions of body and 
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speech that appear, but in the true knowledge of God and duty which are traceable 
to the day of the vision and in the life of devoted service which flows from it. 

By these tests, Isaiah’s inaugural vision is as true today as it was in the year 
737 B.c. It reveals the genuine religious experience of one who saw himself and 
his generation in the clear light that shone from the presence of God, of one who, 
overwhelmed with a sense of guilt, received the assurance of forgiveness and was then 
ready to hear the Divine call and to enter upon a long career of devoted service. 
Serving his own day and generation in the spirit of that illumining vision, he became 
one of the great revealers of God’s truth for generations and centuries yet so come. 

2. Isaiah’s Earliest Oracles.—Read Isaiah 2:6-18. In this little oracle which 
is probably one of Isaiah’s earliest messages after the inaugural vision, we find at 
once strong opposition to the adoption of foreign customs recalling the attitude of 
Elijah, and also the application to man of Isaiah’s characteristic doctrine of Jeho- 
vah’s exaltation; the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down and Jehovah alone 
shall be exalted in that day. In his poetic vision, the prophet sees even the cedars 
of Lebanon and the oaks of Bashan, the high mountains and the uplifted hills, 
with every lofty tower and fortified wall subject to overthrow, that Jehovah alone 
may be exalted. We may be reminded of the story of the tower of Babel, as told in 
the Judaean history or of Aeschylus’s explanation of the overthrow of Xerxes 
written two and a half centuries later. It was, we recall, to human hubris, 
arrogance, hateful to Zeus, that the great Athenian prophet-poet ascribed the 
downfall of the mighty Persian monarch. In this early oracle, then, Isaiah does 
not seem to advance much beyond his predecessors in Israel or beyond the insight 
of the later pagan poet. 

Read Isaiah 3:13—4:1. ~ In this following section, the elders and princes are 
condemned for their greedy oppression of the people, much as they had been by 
Amos and would shortly again be condemned by Micah. This denunciation is 
followed by a uniquely drawn picture of the pride and folly of the fashionable 
women who display their adornments as they mince along the streets of Jerusalem. 
The herdsman Amos had likened the vulgar wives of the newly-rich in Northern 
Israel to sleek, well-fed kine. The city-dwelling Isaiah drew, in words, a scathing 
cartoon of the women of Jerusalem, followed by a horrible description of the 
humiliating judgment that would come upon them. 

Read Isaiah 32:9-14; 1:21-26, 29-31. Then, other denunciations attribu- 
table to the first year or two of Isaiah’s public ministry show the young prophet 
endowed with appalling gifts of sarcasm and vituperation. In addition to these, 
he had also the gifts of a minstrel; he composed and probably himself sang a lyric, 
beginning in the lilting measure of the joyous vintage songs, 5:1-2, but which 
soon changed into a parable of judgment, 5:3-7. 

Read 5:8-10. From the capital, Isaiah early saw the same economic evil 
which Micah would soon denounce from the point of view of his small-farmer 
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neighbors—the crowding out of the small proprietors in the building up of the great 
estates of wealthy landholders. Whether he was noting economic conditions, the 
misrule of men in authority, or the folly of the fashionable women, Isaiah’s earliest 
oracles show him consistently applying his doctrine of the exaltation of God, and 
occasionally, of the righteousness of God, to the conditions of Judah in the years 
immediately following Uzziah’sdeath. The Isaiah seen in these earlier days seems 
a more brilliantly endowed Amos or Micah, rather than a prophet with the heart 
insight of a Hosea. 

3. The Crisis of 734 B.C.—King Jotham who had been regent for years 
before the death of his stricken father, did not long survive Uzziah and was suc- 
ceded by his twenty-year old son, Ahaz. The youthful king soon had to face an 
alarming coalition of Israel and Damascus who were probably seeking to force 
Judah to join them in an alliance against the aggressive westward advance of 
Assyria. Read II Kings: 16. The occasion brought Isaiah forward in the réle 
of unwelcome foreign adviser to the king and put to the test the prophet’s faith in 
the unlimited power of Jehovah. Read 7:1-17. The occasion brought into clear 
light also the unreadiness to receive Isaiah’s message pictured in the inaugural 
vision. From this time forward, rapidly changing and most critical foreign rela- 
tions forced Isaiah again and again to’advise and warn king and people in political 
affairs. The form of the prophet’s message and its immediate outlook changed 
from time to time with the kaleidoscopic changes of international affairs, but the 
fundamental faith and principles by which he judged the shifting conditions and 
gave his warnings or encouragements remained always thesame. The outlook and 
message grew larger and richer as the international situation developed and the 
prophet himself grew to greater stature, for he ever remained true to the vision of 
God which he received in the temple, the year that King Uzziah died. 

Even in the early years of denunciation and threatened judgment, it seems that 
Isaiah had embodied a certain ultimate hope in the name that he had given his 
son, “‘Shear-jashub,” A remnant shall return. The child was a living prophecy of 
judgment and hope. When Ahaz, already determined upon his political course, 
refused to ask a sign, Isaiah announced a sign that at once prescribed a limit of a few 
years for the downfall of Israel and Damascus and expressed the prophet’s ground 
of hope in the name of the child whose birth and infancy should mark the limit of 
the time. The writer of Matthew would find in the wondrous birth that occurred 
more than seven centuries later an infinitely richer fulfilment of this promise, but 
there can be no reasonable question that, in the first instance, it marked the limit 
of time which Isaiah foresaw for the downfall of Ahaz’s enemies and expressed the 
faith, “God with us,” that ever controlled Isaiah’s outlook and conduct in the 
circumstances of his own century. 

Read 8:1-4. A counterpart to the Immanuel prophecy is here given. We 
are told of the prophet’s naming his own child “Spoil speedeth, booty hasteth,”’ 
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A little later in the same chapter, out of the prophet’s vision of the peoples in 
uproar, he sees their counsels brought to naught, for immanu El, God is with us 
Read 8:9-10. Perhaps the child of chapter 7 and that of chapter 8 are one and the 
same, now viewed as promise of devastation falling upon the peoples threatening 
Judah and now as the sure ground of their anticipated downfall. Be that as it 
may, chapters 7 and 8 give us our first real insight after the inaugural vision into 
the majesty of Isaiah’s character and faith which shall carry him consistently and 
triumphantly through the terrible vicissitudes of the coming decades. Since he 
has sure faith that God is with them, despite their weakness and faithlessness, he 
is able to meet each crisis with calm assurance and wise foresight. Ahaz, not shar- 
ing Isaiah’s faith, makes himself a vassal to Assyria in order to get immediate 
deliverance from his foes; thus he brings the devastating hordes of Assyria for the 
first time upon Israelite soil (734 B.c.). He also brings from Damascus, where he goes 
to meet his new over-lord, various foreign innovations which he introduces within the 
temple itseli—the temple which Isaiah had, only three years before, seen filled 
with the train of Him whose glory filled the whole earth. Read II Kings 16: 10-18. 

Isaiah, defeated in his first attempt to guide the government in paths of wisdom, 
resting in his own faith, withdrew for the time from public activity, to wait for 
Jehovah who had hidden his face from Israel, while figuratively he bound up the 
testimony and sealed the teaching among his disciples. Yet he and his children 
who bore their symbolic names could not be forgotten; they still remained for 
signs and wonders in Israel. Read 8:16-18 and consider whether or not verse 
16 implies that Isaiah withdrew from public activity to train his disciples privately, 
preparing them for greater discouragements to come, as Jesus did when he withdrew 
from his more public ministry in Galilee with the faithful few whom he would 
prepare for the soul-testing experiences that were to be met in Jerusalem. 

4. Isaiah’s Activity in the Thirty Years Following 734 B.C.—To the dozen 
years that intervened between the events of 734 and the complete destruction of 
Northern Israel in 722 a few prophecies may be assigned; such are the “burden of 
Damascus,” the Syrian capital which was laid waste by the Assyrians in the year 
732 mm 17:1-6, g-11, and the Woe upon the crown of the drunkards of Ephraim. 
Read 28:1-4 which refers, it is supposed, to the crownlike hill of Samaria, the 
Ephraimite capital of Northern Israel. 

“Read chapter 20. It was in the year 711 when Ahaz’s son Hezekiah was 
reigning, that the nations of the West were again plotting revolt from the burden- 
some rule of Assyria, relying now upon help from Egypt. Isaiah again became a 
sign for the warning of the people, going about the streets of Jerusalem stripped 
of his outer garment and sandals as a captive might be led away. We cannot tell 
how large a part of Isaiah’s action may have had in keeping Judah loyal to the 
Assyrian allegiance which had been voluntarily assumed under Hezekiah’s father, | 
but apparently the nation did not become involved at this time to any vital extent. 
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Isaiah had opposed the assumption of vassalage, but once entered upon, he saw 
clearly the hopelessness of trying to escape. 

5. Isaiah’s Prophecies in the Years of Revolt and Deliverance.—With the 
death of the Assyrian king Sargon who had laid waste the capital of Northern Israel, 
the forces of revolt in the east and the west of his subject districts began to bestir 
themselves. Merodach-Baladan, the vassal prince of Babylonia, sent ambassadors . 
to Hezekiah who received them cordially and thus called down upon himself the 
strong condemnation of Isaiah. The new king of Assyria dealt promptly with the 
incipient rebellion in Babylon. Hezekiah does not seem to have become sufii- 
ciently involved to bring the Assyrian armies into the West at this time. In the 
year 701, however, Judah was in rebellion that led to devastation of her territory 
and to the payment of heavy tribute. Either at this time or, more probably, some 
years later near the close of Hezekiah’s reign, when the Assyrian king seems to 
have made another Western campaign, Jerusalem was saved from imminent 
destruction by a pestilence which broke out in the Assyrian army while it lay at the 
border of Egypt, where it had cut off the possibility of hoped for aid from Tirhakah 
the Pharaoh. II Kings 18:13—19:8 is probably rightly interpreted as referring 
to the campaign of 7o1, and II Kings 19:9-36 is probably to be connected with the 
supposed later expedition. 

A considerable part of Isaiah’s prophecies associate themselves with the events 
of these campaigns. Read 10:5-11; 28:7-13. Now Isaiah’s early faith in the 
God whose glory fills the whole earth comes to august expression in his assurance 
that the mighty conqueror who has held Judah in relentless grasp since Ahaz’s 
fateful act is but an instrument in the hand of Jehovah to accomplish his purpose. 
The Assyrian does not recognize this, but thinks himself able by his own power to 
carry out his purposes of destroying nations, however much they may trust their 
own gods. The priests and prophets of Judah do not share Isaiah’s faith any more 
than the Assyrian. With maudlin wit over their cups they ridicule the great 
prophet as one who teaches as children are taught, precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little, there a little. To those who thus reject the Divine message, 
Isaiah promises a sterner lesson from men of foreign speech. 

A generation before, Isaiah had opposed seeking help from Assyria instead of 
placing absolute trust in Jehovah’s protection, and now he is equally opposed to 
seeking aid from Egypt. Read 30:1-17 and 31:1-3. Though the Egyptian party 
has had its way and Judah has finally broken its Assyrian allegiance, Isaiah is con- 
vinced that Jehovah will still deliver his people. Read 30:27-33; 31:4-9. It 
is now that the true greatness of Isaiah becomes clear. With his counsel flouted 
by rulers and people who in their folly have brought the unconquerable armies of 
Assyria into Palestine, Isaiah remains confident that Jehovah will deliver Zion. 

The Assyrian forces march down the coast plain to the borders of the Sinaitic 
desert, cutting off any possibility of Egyptian aid reaching the Palestinian rebels. 
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While occupied with the siege of a southern border stronghold, the Assyrian 
monarch sends his officer to demand the surrender of Jerusalem. Hezekiah and 
his officers are in utter terror. Now the king turns to Isaiah whose faith in coming 
deliverance remains still unshaken. Read 36:1—37:8 and II Kings 18:13—19:8. 
At last the faith of Isaiah was vindicated, when a pestilence breaking out in the 
army compelled Sennacherib finally to withdraw from Palestine. Read 37:9-37 
and II Kings 19:9-36. 

6. After the Deliverance.—It is to the years after this great deliverance that 
Isaiah’s pictures of an ideal prince may be ascribed with most probability. Read 
32:1-8; 11:1-9; 2:2-4. Many scholars feel that such anticipations of an ideal 
prince, of an era of peace, and of the blessing of the nations through the knowledge 
of Jehovah learned at Jerusalem represent a stage of prophetic thought far later 
than the time of Isaiah. But there seems no adequate ground for denying to the 
prophets of the eighth century glimpses of hope in the midst of the judgments 
which they were constrained to pronounce. One who had the faith of the histori- 
cal Isaiah, who could, after more than thirty years of insult and flouting by rulers 
and people, still retain calm assurance of deliverance for the nation in the face 
of apparently certain destruction, was surely capable of anticipating a more 
glorious day. 

It would seem that the deliverance from Assyria must have brought great 
prestige to the prophet. The book of Jeremiah, we have noted, ascribes a certain 
measure of penitence to Hezekiah, in response to the warning of Micah, and the 
editor of Kings counts him a worthy ruler in that he destroyed places and symbols 
of worship that led the people astray from the pure worship of Jehovah. Read 
II Kings 18:1-6. It is reasonable to suppose that he was greatly influenced in 
any such reforms by Isaiah, although we have no direct statements to that effect. 

However sweeping or restricted Hezekiah’s reform of the cultus may have 
been, all the old evils and more came back to the land of Judaea under the long 
rule of Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh. In his reign, a late tradition has it, that 
Isaiah was sawn asunder. If the aged prophet actually lived till Manasseh came 
to the throne, it is very possible that he suffered martyrdom. He may have been 
one of the prophets whose denunciation of Manasseh are referred to in II Kings 
21:10-15 and one of those with whose innocent blood the king filled Jerusalem. 
In time the reactionary ruler was able so far to silence the voice of true prophecy 
that we know the name.of no prophet whose voice was heard in Judah for a period 
of more than a half-century. 


THE GREAT ORACLE OF MICAH 6:1—7:6 


Before the voice of true prophecy was choked in blood, one of the most beauti- 
ful and impressive oracles in all the literature of Hebrew prophecy was composed. 
It now forms the section 6:1—7:6 of the book of Micah and may conceivably be 
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the actual word of Micah the Morashtite, although it seems to come from a time 
nearly forty years later than the unquestioned prophecies in the first three chapters 
of the book. 

Read Micah 6: 1-8, a tiny but majestic drama in which the supreme truths of © 
eighth-century prophecy are summed up in a well-nigh perfect statement of human 
duty. Whoever composed that bit, whether Micah or some other, was great 
enough in soul to apprehend the characteristic message of each of the three prophets 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. The justice demanded by Amos, the loving-kindness 
lived and taught by Hosea, the humility called forth in the presence of Isaiah’s 
Holy One of Israel, all of these are seen to be essential requirements of Jehovah, 
in contrast to formal worship which the people were so ready to carry out. The 
tenderness of a Hosea, which Amos had lacked and to which Isaiah himself did 
not attain, combined with almost the superb literary gifts of an Isaiah are here seen. 

If, as is generally held, the background of Micah 6:1—7:6 is the blighting 
reign of Manasseh, either Micah lived on till that time or it was left to some 
unnamed prophet to sum up the work of the eighth-century prophets of Israel and 
Judah in an unsurpassable manner. 


ETHICAL MONOTHEISM 


The work of the prophets considered covers a period of two generations, 
It carried the religion of Israel from henotheism to practical monotheism. But 
simple monotheism is not the great gift of Israel’s prophets to the world; that gift 
is ethical monotheism. For actual life and hope it makes comparatively little differ- 
ence whether the world is ruled by the bickering deities of the old Babylonian epics, 
by a supreme monarchical Zeus, or by blind Fate; but it makes immeasurable 
difference for time and eternity whether the universe is controlled by selfish, rival 
deities, by blind force, or by the God of justice and mercy exalted in holiness. To 
Amos, Micah, Hosea, and Isaiah the world owes the first clear apprehension of 
such a God. © 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 
. Who was Micah ? 
. How did the circumstances of the preaching of Micah and Amos differ ? 
. Compare their religious and social ideas. 
. For what reason are chapters 4 and 5 considered to be the work of a somewhat 
later prophet ? 
. Tell what you can of Isaiah personally. 
. Describe the experience through which he claims recognition as a prophet. 
. What is the great ethical characteristic of his idea of God ? 
. Name some of the outstanding characteristics of his speeches. 
. How do the specific evils which he attacks differ from those which Micah 
assails and why ? 
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to. What caused the crisis of 734 B.c. ? 

11. In what various ways do children, real or ideal, enter into the prophetic work 
of Isaiah ? 

12. How have certain of these child prophecies been used by later writers ? 

13. What striking act compelled attention to Isaiah’s attitude toward an Egyptian 
alliance ? : 

14. Describe the situation surrounding Isaiah in 7or1 B.c. and his probable contribu- 
tion to the welfare of his people at that time. 

15. What was the effect of this work upon his immediate future ? 

16. What changes characterized the reign of the next king? 

17. What was possibly the fate of Isaiah ? 

18. By what term may we characterize the combined contribution of the prophets 
of this period, North and South? 

19. Just what do we mean by that term? 

20. How essential is it that we should conceive of God as ethical as well as powerful. 

21. Write out a description of God as shown in the first study of this course and 


another gained through’ the present study and compare the two, noting the 
advance. 
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STUDY IV 


IN THE PERIOD OF JERUSALEM’S DECLINE 
By ALEXANDER R. GORDON 


Our last two studies have carried us from the henotheism of Israel’s earlier faith 
to the sublime ethical monotheism expressed in Mic. 6:8: ‘What doth Jehovah re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” They left us also in the tide of the revival led by Hezekiah, and no doubt 
inspired by the words of Isaiah and Micah, which took practical shape in a general 
purification both of worship and of life among the people. 

The Reaction under Manasseh.—Puritanical movements often run in advance 
of the trend of public opinion, and are followed by a dangerous reaction in faith and 
morals. Compare, for example, the swift transition from the austerity of life under 
the English Commonwealth to the license and debauchery of the Restoration peri- 
od. Something of the same kind now happened in Judah. Hezekiah’s son, Manas- 
* seh, inherited his energy of purpose; but unhappily he consecrated it to quite differ- 
entends. From the beginning of his long reign of fifty-five years (about 695-640 B.C.) 
he set himself deliberately to undo the work his father had done. He not merely re- 
stored the high places which Hezekiah had destroyed, but he reared up altars for 
Baal, and ‘“‘made his son pass through the fire”—that is, offered him up as a burnt- 
offering to Molech—besides importing new gods from the East, building altars for 
the Assyrian “host of heaven” (the sun, moon, and stars) in the very courts of the 
temple, and thus bringing the sin of Ahaz home to roost upon his people. Like 
Jezebel two centuries before, he tried to stamp out opposition in blood. “Moreover 
Manasseh shed innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from one end 
to another.” Read II Kings 21:1-16. Naturally his fiercest vengeance would fall on 
the prophetic school. Tradition says that the aged Isaiah met a cruel death at the 
hands of the king. No doubt many of his humbler followers shared the same fate. 
Thus, for the time being, prophecy was reduced to silence. No commanding voice 
from Jehovah speaks to us out of the fiery furnace of Manasseh’s reign. Yet even 
then, as we shall see, devout souls in Judah were quietly tilling the ground and sow- 
ing the seed for a richer harvest in days to come. 

The New Birth of Prophecy.—Manasseh was succeeded by his son Amon, who 
reigned for two short years. Amon’s son, Josiah, a boy of eight, came to the throne 
in 639 B.c. Though his inclinations seem always to have been in the right direction, 
he had at first little or no influence in shaping the destinies of the nation. For thir- 
teen years things continued in the same old rut. The people were “settled on their 
lees,” saying in their hearts, “Jehovah does neither good nor ill” (Zeph. 1:12). Then 
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suddenly the news of a terrible invasion of Scythians from the north shook their 
sense of security. To add conscience to their terror, prophecy awoke out of its long 
slumber to a new and vigorous life. 

Read Zeph. 1:1-18. The first of the new band of prophets was Zephaniah, the 
herald of ‘“The Day of Jehovah.” Like Isaiah, he was a native of Jerusalem—a man 
of royal rank and dignity, the great-great-grandson of Hezekiah—familiar with the 
habits and practices of both court and people. He resembles Isaiah also in his sense 
of reverence and in the impressive majesty of his tone. He lacks, however, the older 
prophet’s radiant imagination and constructive vision. His words are all of doom, 
inevitable and complete. The day of Jehovah is near, ‘“‘a day of wrath, a day of 
trouble and distress, a day of wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of the trumpet and alarm, 
against the fortified cities, and against the high battlements.” Neither silver nor 
gold will be able on that day to insure the people against the outpouring of Jeho- 
vah’s wrath. “But the whole land shall be devoured by the fire of his jealousy: for he 
will make an end, yea, a terrible end, of all them that dwell in the land.” 


JEREMIAH 


. Of far more significance for the future development of religion was the work of 
the prophet Jeremiah. Called to his great task within a few weeks or months of 
Zephaniah—when the almond blossom was beginning to show in January or Feb- 
ruary of the year 626 B.c.—he continued to declare the word of Jehovah till some 
time after the downfall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. Though he encountered the bitter- 
est opposition, contempt and hatred while he lived, and though, according to tra- 
dition, he too died a martyr’s death, yet he blazed for the religion both of his own 
people and of the world a track to higher levels than any of his predecessors had 
done. ) 

The Call of Jeremiah.—Read Jer. 1:1-19. The call of Jeremiah is described 
with fine psychological insight in this opening chapter of his book. Son of Hilkiah, 
the God-fearing priest of the local sanctuary of Anathoh (about four miles northeast 
of Jerusalem), and himself a pure and sensitive soul, trained in the noblest tradi- 
tions of his people, he had gone out to meditate in the fields near his father’s home. 
As he mediated, the meaning of his life flashed upon him. From his birth he had 
been “a dedicated spirit;” and now Jehovah was commissioning him to be “‘a proph- 
et to the nations.’”’” The young man—who cannot have been much more than twenty 
years old at the time—instinctively recoiled from such a responsibility. “Ah, Lord 
Jehovah! behold, I know not how to speak; for Iam only a boy.”’ But in his ecstacy 
he saw Jehovah put forth his hand and touch his mouth, inspiring him with his 
word, and appointing him his plenipotentiary representative to all the kingdoms of 
the world. Probably just then his eyes caught sight of a twig of almond blossom 
(shaékéd, almond, lit. ‘“‘wake-tree,” the almond receiving that name because it was 
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the first tree to “wake” from the sleep of winter), and to his awakened imagination 
this was a sign that Jehovah also was awake, and “watching over his word to per- 
form it” (shokéd, watching). In a second vision he saw a boiling caldron with its 
face or open spout looking away from the north—the occasion of the vision being 
most likely the chance sight of such a caldron at some cottage door—and this was 
a sign to him that trouble was brewing from the north, and was soon to boil over 
upon all the inhabitants of the land. Strengthened by the assurance that Jehovah 
would be with him wherever he went, making him “an iron pillar and a brazen wall” 
against both kings and princes, priests and people, he girt up the loins of his mind, 
and went forth to preach his twofold message of “blossom and storm, beauty 
_ and terror, tender yearning and thunders of doom” (G. A. Smith, Jeremiah, 
p. 87). 

Beauty and Terror.—Read Jer. 2:1—6:30. The earliest prophecies of Jeremiah, 
delivered no doubt shortly after his call, are already charged with these two notes. 
In a series of exquisite images he pictures the grace of Israel’s youthful devotion to 
her Lord. But all too soon the beauty is dispelled. Israel has broken faith with 
Jehovah, changed her glory into shame, gadded like a lustful young camel after her 
lovers the Baalim, and defiled herself with sins which neither lye nor soap can 
cleanse. Jehovah cannot so easily forget his love for Israel, and time and again 
appeals to her to acknowledge her guilt, to break up her fallow ground and sow no 
longer among thorns, to return to him and be saved. As she refuses to hear, he must 
himself drive the plowshare over her heart. In the Scythian hordes now swiftly de- 
scending on Palestine the prophet sees the instrument divinely prepared and whet- 
ted for the work of repentance, and in verse of amazing strength and vividness he 
depicts the coming ordeal. Like a lion from his thicket, or a leopard from his lair, 
a sirocco from the desert, or a whirlwind from the clouds, these savage warriors from 
the north will swoop on Judah, laying waste both city and country, till the whole 
land is left a desert, without either man, beast, or bird (see the extraordinary picture 
of chaos in 4: 23-26). ; 

Though the style is distinctive, the moral accent of these earlier prophecies is 
not new. Jeremiah was but giving fresh expression to principles already enunciated 
by his predecessors, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. Here and there, however, we can 
catch the breathing of a new spirit, which was to make Jeremiah the pioneer of a 
new type of prophecy and religion. While his predecessors submerge themselves in 
their message, he cannot dissociate his personal feelings from his prophetic word. 
Now his heart is tortured at the thought of his people’s sufferings (4: 19-21); again 
he is full of the fury of Jehovah, weary with holding it in, burning to pour it out 
upon the children in the street and upon the assembly of young men together (6: 11- 
12). This twofold sympathy of the prophet—tender sympathy for his people in 
their troubles, and a yet deeper sympathy with Jehovah’s purpose—made him the 
moral “trier” or assayer of the people (6: 27-30). And though his efforts to separate 
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the pure metal from its alloy were in vain, he himself was led through them into a 
relation of intimacy with Jehovah which marked him out in a peculiar sense as the 
prophet of personal religion. 


THE DEUTERONOMIC REFORMATION 


The immediate future proved different from Jeremiah’s expectations. A wave 
of the Scythian flood did, indeed, sweep along the Philistine plain; but it merely 
lapped the outposts of Judah, and was finally checked at the border of Egypt by the 
craven policy of a bribe. The real deluge was to fall on Judah’s enemies in the east. 
Meantime the people of Judah were caught up in another great tide of religious re- 
vival. Read Deut. 6:4; 12:1-14. Toward the close of Manasseh’s reign, or in the 
early part of Josiah’s, a small company of priests, influenced by the teachings of 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, compiled the core of our present Book of Deuteronomy, 
a revision of the old Book of the Covenant (Ex. 20:22—23:19), inspired by proph- 
etic principles, the keynotes of the book being the unity of Jehovah, unity of heart 
and soul in loving devotion to him, and unity of worship in the place chosen and 
appointed by him. Read II Kings 22:3-23:25. The discovery of this book in the 
Temple, during certain repairs in the eighteenth year of Josiah (621 B.C.), was the 
signal for a thoroughgoing reformation in cultus and in morals. Under the direct 
auspices of the king, the high places were once more destroyed, the altars which 
Manasseh had raised to the sun, moon, and stars were removed from the precincts 
of the temple, the Topheth or oven in the valley of Gehinnom where children were 
sacrificed to Molech was broken up and defiled, the grosser moral abominations were 
swept away, worship was centralized in Jerusalem, the Passover was kept according 
to the form prescribed in Deuteronomy, and king and people entered into a cove- 
nant to observe loyally “the words of this covenant that were written in this book.” 

Jeremiah and the Reformation.—Read Jer. 11:1-23. A good deal of discussion 
has turned on Jeremiah’s original attitude to the Reformation. Many scholars are 
of the opinion that he stood from the first in a relation of open hostility. In spite, 
however, of the legalistic form of Deuteronomy, there was much in the spirit and 
content of the book that must have appealed very strongly to his sympathies. And 
if ch. 11 be authentic—which there seems no valid reason to dispute—the prophet 
felt himself called to embark on a missionary campaign through the cities and vil- 
lages of Judah, urging upon them the acceptance of the covenant, and warning them 
of the fate that had befallen their fathers of old. But his enthusiasm was soon 
chilled. Like Jesus in his day, he went to share his good news with the people of his 
native village. And just as the men of Nazareth tried to cast Jesus headlong from 
the brow of the hill on which the village was built, so did the men of Anathoth plot 
against Jeremiah, to “cut down the tree with its sap’”—that is, to destroy him in his 
fresh vigor and rich promise of fruit. With a fierce prayer for vengeance upon his 
~ enemies, the young prophet shook off the dust of his feet upon them, and transferred 
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his residence to Jerusalem. Here disillusionment awaited him on a broader scale. 
More and more he realized how hollow the reformation was. So he gradually with- 
drew from all participation in the movement, accused the scribes of having “falsified 
the law” (8:8), and watched impatiently for the ebbing of the tide. 

Nahum and the Downfall of Nineveh.—Meantime Judah seemed to be borne 
along on the flood of fortune. Under Josiah’s wise rule, peace and prosperity pre- 
vailed. Moreover, the hostile power of Assyria was visibly tottering to its ruin. 
The Scythian invasion had sapped its strength. At last, in 612 B.c., a combination 
of Medes and Babylonians stormed and captured Ninevah, reducing the city to 
ruins, and driving the remnant of the Assyrians to seek a precarious existence 
around Haran in Mesopotamia. Read Nah. 2:3. The fall of Nineveh had been 
hailed by the Jewish prophet Nahum, two or three years before the event, in a 
paean of exultant song. The prophecy of Nahum is a perfect mirror of the coming 
tragedy. In a style of dazzling brilliance it depicts scene after scene of the drama, 
till Nineveh is left like a pool of water, and her people are scattered over the mount- 
ains, with no one to gather them. And while the prophecy does not reach the spirit- 
ual heights of an Isaiah or Jeremiah, it has a true feeiing for humanity as a vital 
expression of religion, and protests vehemently against the diabolical doctrine that 
might is right. 

The Ebbing of the Tide.—Read II Kings 23: 26-37. From this high-water mark 
the tide ebbed as rapidly as it had flowed. In 608 B.c. Pharaoh Necho of Egypt 
marched to the aid of the struggling Assyrian forces at Haran. Trusting no doubt 
in the promises of Deuteronomy, Josiah led an army against him, but fell in an un- 
equal encounter at Megiddo. The people of Judah chose his second son, the patri- 
otic Jehoahaz, to succeed him. In three months, however, Pharaoh Necho deposed 
and imprisoned Jehoahaz, placing his elder brother Jehoiakim on the throne. Jehoi- 
akim immediately reversed the policy of his father and brother. Pro-Egyptian in 
sentiment, he was content to reign as Pharaoh Necho’s vassal. Apart from this, he 
was a man of harsh and despotic temper, who had no sympathy with the humane 
laws of Deuteronomy, and set himself from the first to make the book a dead letter. 
Thus dispirited by the disaster of Megiddo, and overborne by the tyranny of 
Jehoiakim, the people lost all heart for the Reformation, and allowed themselves to 
be carried away in the back-wash of reaction. 


JEREMIAH’S LATER MINISTRY 


The reaction under Jehoiakim had the effect of rousing Jeremiah from his 
silence. Till the end of his life we find him thenceforth engaged in almost ceaseless 
conflict with all classes of the people, conflict which drew down upon him still more 
virulent hostility, yet brought into clearer relief the fundamental principles of his 
prophecy. 

Religion and Morality.—Read Jer. 7:1-15. The first clash came with the people 
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as they gathered in the Temple courts, soon after the accession of Jehoiakim, and 
tried to lash up their courage by fanatical repetitions of the catchword, ‘The temple 
of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, is this.”” Standing boldly 
at the temple gate, Jeremiah told them, in the name of Jehovah, that they were 
trusting in “lying words, that cannot profit.” Only if they completely reformed 
their ways, and followed the dictates of justice and humanity, would they be safe 
from evil. Otherwise, Jehovah would destroy the Temple, as he had destroyed 
Shiloh in days gone by, and would cast themselves out of his sight, as he had cast 
out their brethren of the house of Ephraim. 

Here Jeremiah raises anew the banner borne by the earlier prophets. What 
Jehovah asks of his people is not ritual observance but right-doing, not the tramp- 
ling of his courts but “‘to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
their God.” If they obey him in this respect, all will be well with them. If net—in 
spite of Isaiah’s faith in the inviolability of Zion, to which the people are still blindly 
clinging—they and their city and their temple will be involved in a common over- 
throw. 

The Finger of Fate.—Read Jer. 26. This bold statement of principle brought 
Jeremiah within an ace of death at the hands of the infuriated mob. He was saved 
only by the prompt action of certain of the princes, who hurried from the palace 
and appealed for him on the precedent of Hezekiah’s conduct toward Micah. Had 
the king been able to lay hold of him, he would have shown no such mercy. He put to 
summary death a prophet of the name of Uriah, who spoke in similar terms to 
Jeremiah. Happily, however, Jeremiah was hidden from his fury, and remained for 
some time in concealment. Read Jer. 36. Three years afterward (605 B.C.) young 
prince Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon crushed the forces of Pharaoh Necho at the 
decisive battle of Carchemish. From this moment Jeremiah saw in Nebuchadrezzar 
“the servant of Jehovah” who was to execute his purpose against Judah and Jerusa- 
lem. That same year he dictated to his secretary Baruch an edition of all his proph- 
ecies, from first to last, as a warning to king and people. This book, being conveyed 
to the king, was contemptuously cut up and thrown into the fire. There was now 
war to the death between king and prophet. The king sought to have Jeremiah 
arrested, but again “Jehovah hid him.” In his retirement the prophet dictated a 
second edition of the book, with “many like words” added to it. Read Jer. 22:13- 
19. He further inveighed against the king for his injustice and cruelty toward his 
people, and prophesied that he would be “buried with the burial of an ass, dragged 
out and cast beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” Read II Kings 24. The fate which 
Jeremiah had foreseen drew on apace. Jehoiakim was involved in certain intrigues 
with Pharaoh Necho against Babylon. Nebuchadrezzar at once dispatched bands 
of Babylonian and Median marauders to harass Judah. Thenin 5978.c. he marched | 
in person against Jerusalem. Jehoiakim died before the blow was struck. But three . 
months after his young son Jehoiachin assumed the power, he was compelled to sur- 
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render, and was carried with the flower of his people—the “good figs,” as Jeremiah 
describes them (24:1 ff.)—into exile in Babylon, his uncle Mattaniah or Zedekiah 
replacing him on the throne. 

The Lapse into Idolatry.—Read Ezek. 8. One might have expected that the 
survivors of Judah would now give heed to their ways. Instead, they lapsed still 
further into idolatry. The chapter from Ezekiel is an illuminating picture of condi- 
tions in Jerusalem. Though in the form of a trance, it is based on accurate informa- 
tion. The prophet shows us “the image of jealousy”—the image of Astarte which 
Josiah hadremoved—once more restored to its place at the north gate of the Temple. 
He shows us also seventy of the elders of Judah burning incense to “every form of 
creeping things and abominable beasts,’”’ whose images stood “portrayed on the 
wall round about,” with other twenty-five men “worshipping the sun toward the 
east,” while a number of women at the outer gate of the temple court sat “lament- 
ing for Tammuz” or Adonis, the sensuous spring-god of the East. 

The Battle of the Prophets.—Read Jer. 28; 29. A true prophet of Jehovah 
would have fulminated against such practices. There were, however, prophets in 
Jerusalem still prating of “Peace, peace,’ and prophesying a return of the exiles 
within two years. Jeremiah held out no such hopes. As he understood the word of 
Jehovah, the exile was to last for seventy years. So he wrote a letter to the exiles 
advising them to settle down in Babylon, seeking their welfare in that city’s wel- 
fare, and patiently biding God’s time. He likewise applied the acid test to prophecy. 
Read Jer. 23. The true prophet is a man of personal religious experience, who has 
“stood in the council-chamber of Jehovah,” has heard his word, and has felt the 
pulse of his spirit in his heart; a progressive teacher, who has a real message from 
God to his generation; an earnest moralist, from whose lips the word of Jehovah is 
like a fire piercing to the heart and conscience of his hearers, or like a hammer “‘that 
breaketh the rock in pieces.” The false prophet is a mere traditionalist, who has no 
living word from Jehovah, but harps forever on the same old string, pilfering his 
message from former prophets, or from one of his neighbors; an easy moralist, who 
winks at the self-indulgence, profanity, and vice of the people, and himself takes a 
share in the same follies, thus setting an example of evil instead of good. 

The Fall of Jerusalem.—Read II Kings 25. Jeremiah now devoted all his 
energies to saving the remnant of his people. His policy was that of Isaiah (30:15): 
“In returning and resting shall ye be saved; in quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength.” Till the accession of Pharaoh Hophra in 589 B.c., he was able to 
keep the peace. But that year or next Hophra headed a coalition against Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and Zedekiah was induced to join. Once more Nebuchadrezzar de- 
scended in fierce wrath against Jerusalem (Jan., 587 B.c.). After a desperate siege, 
the strain of which was relieved for one brief interval when Hophra created a diver- 
sion in the south, the city was captured, the Temple burned to ashes, and the bulk 
of the people swept off to join their brethren in Babylon (July, 586 B.c.). 
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The Higher Patriotism.—Read Jer. 21: 1-10; 27; 37; 38. From the moment the 
sword was drawn, Jeremiah abandoned all hope of present salvation, and could only 
advise king and people to surrender to Nebuchadrezzar. For this advice he was 
hounded to prison as a traitor. Yet Jeremiah was a truer patriot than any of his 
persecutors. He loved his native land, and would fain have shared the assurance of 
its salvation (28:6). But he knew that the nation could be saved only by walking 
in the ways of righteousness; and all his efforts were directed to this end. Through- 
out the siege of Jerusalem he remained at his post. And when all was lost, he was 
still found faithful among the faithless. Read Jer. 32:1-15. At a crisis of the siege 
he redeemed from his cousin the family inheritance in Anathoth, at its full money 
value, as a sign that “houses and fields and vineyards shall yet again be bought in 
this land.” And he maintained that Jerusalem should rise from its ashes, under the 
“righteous shoot,” Jehovah Zidkenu, “Jehovah is our righteousness,” to be a center 
of blessing to all the world (cf. 23:1-8; 33:14-16). 

Personal Religion.—The principle of personal religion was already latent in 
Jeremiah’s call and earliest prophecies. The tragic experiences of his life brought 
the principle into full consciousness. His spiritual isolation, his loneliness, his 
struggles and his failures threw him back upon Jehovah, his only refuge and 
strength. In Wellhausen’s words, “‘his despised prophecy became for him the bridge 
to a spiritual relation of personal intimacy between himself and Jehovah, through 
which the deepest essence of piety was brought to the birth.” This principle he 
universalized in the prophecy of the New Covenant, delivered probably during the 
interval of peace just after the fall of Jerusalem. Read Jer. 31:31-34. The old 
covenant of Sinai and the renewed covenant of Deuteronomy had both broken 
down. With all their majesty, they were both external, and had never touched the 
heart. The New Covenant would be inward, written neither on stone nor in a book, 
but “‘on the fleshy tables of the heart.”” It would consist in a loving personal relation 
to God, based on forgiveness and mutual confidence. And though it would find its 
center in the individual, it would reach out till it embraced all mankind. “For they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah; 
for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I remember no more.” 

The End of Jeremiah.—Read Jer. 40-44. On the fall of Jerusalem the prophet 
chose to remain with the poor and distressed remnant of the people, under the 
protection of Gedaliah, the son of his old champion Ahikam (cf. 26:24). When 
Gedaliah was murdered, he was carried off in the mad rush of the people to Egypt. 
Here we find him once more protesting against the worship of Astarte, “the queen 
of heaven,” but with no greater success than before. At this point Jeremiah passes 
from the stage. Whether or not he was stoned to death by the frenzied Jews, he 
was faithful to the end. 

The Suffering of the Righteous.—Till the time of Jeremiah the problem of suf- 
fering had hardly presented itself. Men held generally by the old belief that Jehovah 
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rewarded the good with long life and prosperity, the wicked with misery and un- 
timely death. Now the problem was raised in an acute form. The innocent not 
merely suffered with the guilty, they suffered far more intensely than the guilty. 
This was a question with which Jeremiah wrestled all his life; and though he never 
reached a final solution, he pointed out the direction in which such a solution was 
to be reached. At first he inveighed against the injustice of his sufferings, and called 
down vengeance upon his persecutors (12:1-3); he lamented that his mother ever 
bore him, “‘a man of strife and contention to all the earth” (15:10); he cursed the 
day on which he was born (20:14—18); he even charged God with deceiving him 
(20:7-10). Then he began to see that it was just through his sufferings that God 
was “removing the precious from the vile” in his character, and was making him 
the “iron pillar and brazen wall” he had promised in his call (15:19-21). This 
knowledge inspired him with a new sympathy for his people. His heart melts in 
sorrow for them (8:18—9:1). His eyes run down with tears at the sight of their 
wound (14:17-18). He even takes their sin upon his conscience, and pleads with 
Jehovah to save them (14:7-9; 19-22). While it was not yet clear to him that the 
sufferings of the righteous make for the salvation of the wicked, he exemplified the 
principle in his own life and death. Later generations then read the lesson, and 
drew from him certain at least of the features of the Suffering Servant, bruised for 
the sins of others, and by his stripes purchasing their peace (Isa. 53:4-6). 

Habakkuk the Prophet of Faith——Read Hab. 1:1—2:4. The same problem 
forms the main theme of the book of Habakkuk, a younger contemporary of 
Jeremiah. He too is shocked by the evils of the time, and hails the Chaldeans 
(Babylonians) as the instruments of Jehovah’s judgment upon his faithless people. 
But he finds the Chaldeans far more cruel and treacherous than their victims. So 
he raises his complaint to heaven. “Thou that art of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and that canst not look on perverseness, wherefore lookest thou upon them 
that deal treacherously, and holdest thy peace when the wicked swalloweth up 
him that is more righteous than he?” As no answer comes for the present, the 
prophet takes his stand on the watch-tower of vision, and looks out to see what God 
will say to him. In due time the answer comes; and he is bidden write it on a 
tablet, in clear, bold letters, that one may read it running: 


Though the vision may wait for the time appointed, 

It straineth toward the end, and will fail not; 

If it linger, yet do thou wait for it, 

Since it will surely come, and not delay; 

Behold! the soul of the wicked shall faint in him, 

But the righteous shall live by his faithfulness (amended text). 


Such then is the star of hope that shines out to illumine the darkness of the 
exile. God reigns, and he will yet bring right to its own. So whatever troubles may 
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beset the righteous man or nation, loyalty to God will carry him through them all. 
How this principle was vindicated in the case of Judah, the following studies will 
show. 
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II. 
. What evidence have we that he wrote as well as spoke his messages? 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


. What was the character of the reign of Manasseh, and its effect upon prophecy? 
. With what foreign invasion did prophecy again awake to vigorous action? 

. Who was its first representative in this crisis ? 

. Who was the greatest prophet of this period, and what was the approximate 


length of his period of service? 


. Describe the ‘‘call’’ of Jeremiah. 
. What was the general trend of his sermons concerning the threatened Scythian 


invasion? 


. Relate the events connected with the Book of Deuteronomy and its immediate 


influence. 


. What event of world-interest was taking place in the northeast, and what 


prophet made it the theme of his book? 


. How did the death of King Josiah affect the work of Jeremiah and the reform- 


ers? 

What position did Jeremiah now take toward the future of the city of Jeru- 
salem? ' 

Recount some of his disastrous experiences through this period. 


What evidence have we that not even all the prophets of his day agreed with 
him? 

By what act, when Jerusalem was under siege, did he emphasize his belief 
that Jerusalem would rise again from her ruins when she had suffered 
sufficiently to learn her lesson? 

Under what circumstances did Jerusalem finally fall? 

What great religious ideas did Jeremiah work out in his own mind under the 
stress of the events of these closing years? 

What can we surmise as to the fate of Jeremiah? 

In what very brief book of this period do we see the spiritual struggle of another 
prophet over the question, ‘“Why do the wicked prosper?” 

What satisfactions in life does it seem to you that Jeremiah and other prophets 
who suffered possess? 

What help are you getting in your own religious thinking from the study of 
these ancient times, and these men whose thought of God was not so advanced 
as our own? 
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STUDY V 


IN THE BABYLONIAN EXILE 
By JULIUS A. BEWER 


The first phase of the Babylonian Exile began in 597, when Nebuchadrezzar 
carried away Jehoiachin and the élite of the nation. Read II Kings 24:8-17. Fortu- 
nately, he did not scatter them among other peoples, as the Assyrians had done 
with Israel in 722, but settled them in compact groups in Babylonia. This-enabled 
them to maintain their individuality, else they would have been assimilated as 
Israel had been before them. The additional century and a quarter of prophetic 
teaching which they had had may have had its effect too. Besides, their home- 
sickness and the confident hope that their exile would be of short duration did not 
allow them to settle down quietly and accept the inevitable. They were living in 
the constant expectation of going back to their native land. Read Jeremiah 29. 


EZEKIEL . 


was one of the number. His heart was in Jerusalem too; he loved the city and the 
temple, to which he was bound by intimate ties, for he was a priest. But he saw 
more clearly than they, for he was a prophet to whom Jehovah revealed the coming 
events. 

The Inaugural Vision.—In 593 Ezekiel saw the vision that made him a prophet. 
Read chapter 1. From the north there came in a great storm cloud that flashed 
lightning in all directions the throne car of Jehovah. Four heavenly beings ap- 
peared in human form but shining in unearthly brilliance. Each had four faces 
(a man’s, a lion’s, an ox’s, and an eagle’s), four wings (two of which covered their 
bodies and two stretched out for flying), and round feet so that they might go in 
any direction without turning. Four wheels, each made of two which stood at right 
angles within each other and which were full of eyes, ran alongside of the Cherubim, 
who carried on a platform above their heads a wonderful throne on which Jehovah 
was seated in awe-inspiring glory. As soon as Ezekiel became aware of him, he fell 
down on his face, but immediately the Lord commanded him, ‘Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet and I will speak with thee.” 

This vision is patterned on Isaiah’s inaugural vision, Isa. 6:1-5, but it differs 
from it in its Babylonian coloring. Ezekiel had seen such mysterious beings repre- 
sented in the religion of Babylonia as the carriers of the deities. They came, there- 
fore, quite naturally into his vision in which the transcendent majesty of Jehovah 
burst upon him with such power that it became the foundation of all his teaching. 
The four beings which may symbolize the four corners of the sky, upholding the 
firmament, and the eyes of the wheels, which may symbolize the countless stars 
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that look down, are but part of Jehovah’s throne. They are not gods, as the Baby- 
lonians thought. Jehovah alone is God; he alone is exalted. Ezekiel fell down, con- 
scious of his utter insignificance in the presence of the Almighty. The majesty of 
God and the littleness of man are natural corollaries. Ezekiel apprehended them 
both at the outset. When later, in chapter 9, he spoke of seven angels he meant 
the gods of the seven planets. He did not deny their reality, but to him they were 
not gods but angels, ministering servants of the only God Jehovah. In this way 
Ezekiel tried to solve the problem of the relation between Jehovah and the other 
gods. He was a pronounced monotheist but his solution was a compromise. 

The, Commission.—Read Ezek. 2:1—3:15. When he had risen to his feet by 
the energy of the divine Spirit, he was commanded to go to his people and deliver 
the message of God whether they would hear or not, unafraid of their opposition 
which was to be expected, and undismayed by their obstinacy which had become 
proverbial. The content of his prophecies was given him in a little book of “lamen- 
tations and mourning and woe” which he had to eat. This is to us a strange mode 
of inspiration, but Jeremiah also had found and eaten God’s words, and as they 
were to him “a joy and the rejoicing of heart,” Jer. 15:16, so Ezekiel found the 
book in hisemouth “‘as honey for sweetness.” When the glory of Jehovah left him, 
the Spirit lifted him up and he went with burning heart to his fellow-exiles, and sat 
among them seven days overwhelmed by the awful vision. 

The Message of Doom.—‘‘Lamentations and mourning and woe” was the bur- 
den of Ezekiel’s prophecy during his entire first period, from 593-586. His thoughts 
were focused on one point: the fall of Jerusalem. He was convinced that the city 
would be besieged and taken by the enemy, and after much suffering, that its in- 
habitants would be scattered or destroyed. In many sermons and object lessons 
he tried to make his people see the inevitable fate of Jerusalem, only to be received 
with incredulity, obstinacy, and scorn. Observe the interesting object lessons of the 
siege, 4:1-3, 7, and the sufferings connected with it, 4:9a, 10-12, 14-17; of the 
length of the exile for Israel and for Judah, 4:4-6, 8; of the captivity, 12: 1-20; of 
the destruction by the sword, 5:1-12; of the coming of the Babylonian king to 
Jerusalem, 21:18-23. These were designed to portray most vividly to the people 
the fate that was in store for Jerusalem. 

The reason for the impending catastrophe was the religious and moral sinful- 
ness of the people. Read chapter 8. In a very important vision Ezekiel saw the 
incredible idolatry that was carried on in the temple at this time (see Study IV) to 
the deep offense of Jehovah. Elsewhere he scored the terrible moral corruptions of 
“the bloody city.” Read 7:23; 9:9; 11:6; 22:1-4. Read his denunciation of the 
kings, 34: 1-10, of the princes and people, and of the prophets and priests, 22: 5-31; 
13:1-23. They were all of them sinners. Indeed they had been from the very be- 
ginning. Israel’s whole history had been one uninterrupted series of unfaithful- 
ness to Jehovah. 
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Punishment for this was inevitable. Jehovah could no longer tolerate the pro- 
fanation of his holy name, but must vindicate himself by an act of punitive justice. 
And so Ezekiel was shown in a vision the slaughter of the guilty and the burning 
of Jerusalem and the temple after Jehovah had withdrawn from both. Read chap- 
ters 9, Io. 

Individual Responsibility—Read Ezek. 18 and 33: 10-20. In the slaughter only 
the guilty were punished; the innocent were marked for preservation. Ezekiel be- 
lieved profoundly in individual religion and consequently in individual responsi- 
bility. The idea of the indiscriminate punishment of the righteous and the wicked 
he rejected. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’”” Nobody shall bear the guilt of 
another. Each one stands or falls by himself. The popular proverb, ‘“The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” is false. There is 
no hereditary guilt, no punishment for the sake of another. Neither is there salva- 
tion for the sake of another. Read 14:12-20. Over against the solidarity of society, 
insisted on so strongly in the past (read the famous verses Exod. 34:6, 7), we have 
here the breaking up of society into its individual members. And over against the 
character of the individual, in which each act is organically related to the whole, we 
have here the breaking up of the moral life into its single, unrelated acts. Ezekiel 
assumes that a man is morally free at any given moment, and takes no account of 
the habit one acquires by continuing in a course of action. In spite of the extreme- 
ness of this teaching it cannot be denied that it was both virile and practical, for it 
insisted that everyone had his fate in his own hands and it showed man an attain- 
able ideal of piety. God had given a law. To keep it insures life. Read 20:11, 13, 
21. God has “no pleasure in the death of the wicked but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live.” Read 18:23; 33:11. 

Pastoral Responsibility —Read Ezek. 3:17-21; 33:1-9. There goes with this 
teaching a wonderfully developed pastoral conscience in Ezekiel himself, a feeling 
of responsibility for every individual intrusted to his care. He has justly been 
called “the pastor of the exiles.” As such he had to deal with some practical prob- 
lems which the elders brought to him. The most important one was whether they 
should not bring sacrifices in Babylonia to Jehovah. Ezekiel opposed it, for he be- 
lieved with Deuteronomy that Jerusalem was the sole legitimate place for such wor- 
ship. Read 20:1-44, and note the limitation of monotheism involved in this position. 

The Fall of Jerusalem.—Read II Kings 24:18—25:21, and for vivid details 
Lamentations 2 and 4. In the summer of 586, in July, Jerusalem had fallen. Six 
months later, one night in January 585, Ezekiel felt the awful presentiment of a 
catastrophe so strongly that he was struck dumb. In the morning the fearful news 
was brought him by one who had escaped, “The city is smitten.” Thereupon the 
tension yielded, he could speak again. Read 24: 15-18; 33:21, 22. He now became 
a prophet of restoration. 

The Message of Hope.—The profanation of Jehovah’s holy name had com- 
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pelled him to punish his people, “that they may know that I am Jehovah.” But 
after he had meted out just punishment to them, his holiness was not vindicated, 
because the nations ridiculed him for his supposed impotence to save his people 
from disaster. Now Jehovah must show his power to the nations “that they may 
know that I am Jehovah” and that they may understand that he himself had thrust 
his people into exile in his just anger. He will do this by restoring Israel and Judah 
to their land. Read 39:21-29. It is solely for his own holy name’s sake that he will 
do this, not at all for Israel’s sake, for they have not deserved it in the least. Read 
BSD. De, Bo, 

The Punishment of the Nations.—Ezek., chapters 25-32. This is the negative 
side of the restoration of Israel. Although Ezekiel was a monotheist, his interest 
was only in this, that Jehovah by virtue of his almighty power compelled every- 
where the recognition of his holy name. That is all that is expected of the nations. 
There is no thought of their coming into intimate relations with Jehovah. Ezekiel’s 
monotheism is limited by binding Jehovah not merely to the temple, as far as the 
bringing of sacrifices is concerned, but also to Israel, to the exclusion of the other 
nations. As a result of their punishment not only Israel but also the nations will 
“know that I am Jehovah.” 

The Restoration of Israel.—The national resurrection of the people is predicted 
in the famous vision of the dry bones revivified. It has to do with the nation; 
nothing is said in it of an individual resurrection. Read 37:1-14. Only the right- 
eous will return when the nation is restored. The wicked will be removed by Je- 
hovah in the Syrian desert, the others will be purged from their idolatry and be 
given a new heart and spirit; indeed Jehovah’s own spirit will dwell in them and 
effect their moral and spiritual regeneration. Read 36: 24-31; 11:19, 20. This is 
the first time that the Spirit of God is mentioned in the history of Israel’s religion as 
the agent of moral.and spiritual regeneration, and it marks an important advance 
in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Both Israel and Judah will be restored and united under one king of the 
Davidic dynasty as one strong nation and far more numerous than ever before. 
Read 37:15-25; 36:37, 38. Peace and fertility will prevail, 34: 25-31; 36:8-15, 
and Jehovah will live among them forever, 37:26-28. In all this Jehovah will 
take the initiative with the result that deep penitence will be aroused in the 
people in the presence of so much grace, 36:31. For the earlier prophets repentance 
was the precondition of Jehovah’s saving work; for Ezekiel it was the result. Both 
positions contain truth. : 

Gog of Magog.—Read Ezek. 38 and 39:1-20. One should have thought that 
such a complete restoration would be sufficient to convince Israel as well as the 
nations of Jehovah’s power and holiness. But in order that there might be no 
question of it, Ezekiel foretold a final attack of united heathendom under the leader- 
ship of Gog of Magog after the restoration has been accomplished. Former proph- 
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ets had predicted the enemy from the north; now he will come. But he will fail 
ignominiously. Jehovah himself will fight against him and destroy him on the hills 
of Palestine. Then his holy name will be sanctified forever. 

The New Constitution.—Read Ezek., chapters 40-48. Not satisfied with pro- 
claiming these great hopes of restoration, Ezekiel worked out a plan by which 
Jehovah’s dwelling in Jerusalem would be insured forever. Jehovah had left his 
city before the destruction because his holy name had been profaned. He will 
come again and the city will be called Jehovah-shammah, that is, Jehovah is there. 
To keep him there every profanation of his holiness must be avoided. In a de- 
tailed plan, revealed to him in its completion in a vision in the year 573, Ezekiel 
made plain how this could be effected. His fundamental principle was the sharp 
separation of the sacred and the profane. First, the place of the sanctuary was 
to be separated and isolated on a high hill. The temple itself was surrounded by 
two walled courts, the inner higher than the outer. The sanctuary was divided into 
the holy and the holy of holies in which Jehovah dwelt, removed from all defiling 
contact. The royal palace no longer adjoined the temple, the royal graves no longer 
defiled the sacred place. The land surrounding the temple was reserved for the 
priests, and even they must not live too near the temple area. The city was remov- 
ed a considerable distance to the south. Secondly, the temple personnel was purged; 
it was to be composed only of priests and Levites. The old uncircumcised temple 
slaves were not to be permitted any longer. The Levites, who were none other than 
the priests of the local sanctuaries which Josiah had abolished in 621, took their 
places. They had brought this degradation on themselves by their idolatry. Only 
the Zadokite priests of Jerusalem could minister in the temple itself. Read 44:6-31. 
Thirdly, by sacrifices, especially by sin offerings, accidental defilements of the 
temple were to be removed and Jehovah to be pacified. On the great festivals of 
the year in particular, but also on the Sabbath and New Moon, such sacrifices are 
to be brought, and the people are to be instructed by the priests as to the distinction 
between the clean and the unclean, so that they might not unwittingly become 
defiled and spread the contagion. 

It is significant that a prophet should give these ritual regulations. But Ezekiel 
was a priest as well as a prophet. He carried on in a more pronounced fashion the 
combination of the prophetic with the priestly ideas, which had been begun by 
Deuteronomy, and thus he became the “Father of Judaism,” of that system in 
which the priestly assumed an ever larger place. Though he himself emphasized 
the personal moral side of religion, it was inevitable that stress came to be laid on 
securing obedience to Jehovah in external forms of worship. Religion became an 
ecclesiastical system, and the ritual an end in itself. The state was transformed 
by Ezekiel into a church, in which the king or prince had mainly to provide 
for the maintenance of the cult. The new community was exclusive. Its benefits 
were confined to Israel and to strangers residing in Israel who had been admitted 
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into citizenship. Ezekiel’s monotheism was still circumscribed. The wonderful 
river which flowed out of the temple hill was not for the whole world but for Israel. 
The idea was simply that in the immediate vicinity of Jehovah’s dwelling the 
desert and the Dead Sea are impossibilities. The river’s blessings are material, not 
spiritual. Read 47:1-12. 

It must not be forgotten that Ezekiel worked out his plan of a new constitution 
at a time when most Jews despaired of national restoration, 37:11, for their hopes 
had given way to despair when the fall of Jerusalem had actually come in 586, 
contrary to all their expectations. Then the prophet of doom became the prophet 
of hope whose faith in the restoration was so intense that he saw the new order 
worked out in its smallest details in supersensual reality. With new zeal he went 
forth as the great pastor of the exiles to win his people for these ideals. 


THE HOLINESS CODE 


One of the men who were profoundly influenced by Ezekiel was a priest who 
wrote a little code of laws which is now contained in the main in Leviticus, chapters 
17-26. It is called the Holiness Code, because its fundamental idea is holiness. 
“Ye shall be holy, for I Jehovah your God am holy” and “I am Jehovah who 
sanctifies you” are favorite phrases of the writer. This holiness was mainly ritual, 
meaning the separation from everything that defiled by contact on account of its 
tabooed character. Thus taboos of food and of sexual relations are given, Leviticus 
17; 20:25; and 11:43-45 (a dislocated section of this code); 18:20; also laws for 
the priests, the sacrifices and the festivals (Leviticus 21; 22; 25). But holiness was 
not entirely ritual for this writer, it was also moral. He had at heart social justice 
especially for the poor and oppressed. Read Leviticus 25:14, 17-25, 35-404, 42, 43, 
47-49, 53, 55, and in the famous chapter, Leviticus 19, he wrote, “thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” (v. 18), meaning it is true by neighbor the fellow-Jew, 
but not wholly confining it to him, for he also wrote, “The stranger that sojourneth 
with you shall be as the native among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself” 
(19:34). Even so, his outlook is still narrow. But within these limitations a noble 
spirit of justice and humanity is actively at work. Like Ezekiel the author worked 
for the future, for like him he believed in the coming restoration. It is almost as if 
we heard Ezekiel himself in his last chapter, as we read the description of the exile 
as the punishment of Israel’s disobedience and his hope of the future restoration. 
Read Leviticus 26. Both, Ezekiel and the author of the Holiness Code influenced 
the development of religion profoundly. But before their ideas became controlling, 
a prophet appeared to whom ritual was of no consequence and who, in the uni- 
versal sweep of his religion, embraced all the nations of the world. 


THE SECOND ISAIAH 


When Nebuchadrezzar died in 562, the first ray of hope pierced the gloom of 
the exiles. His son and successor Evilmerodach, or Amelmarduk. set King Jehoia- 
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chin free. Read II Kings 25:27—-30. If he had other favorable plans for the Jews, 
they could not be executed, for he was murdered two years later, and for the present 
nothing was to be hoped for. But then Cyrus rose in the east and began his wonder- 
ful career of conquest which soon made him king of Persia and Media. In 546 he 
had defeated Croesus of Lydia also and then turned against Babylon, whose king 
Nabunaid was Croesus’ ally. In 539 Babylon fell into his hands. 

Prophetic voices were heard among the exiles in Babylonia predicting Baby- 
lon’s fall (Isaiah 13; 14:3-23; 19). One Jew in particular had followed the victories 
of Cyrus with ardent hope and interpreted them in the true prophetic way. They 
had been granted to him by Jehovah, the supreme director of history, for a great 
purpose: the deliverance of Jehovah’s people from the yoke of Babylon. We do 
not know his name, though he was one of the greatest prophets that Israel ever had. 
We call him the Second Isaiah or Deutero-Isaiah because his book was affixed to 
Isaiah’s book as chapters 40-55. 

Israel’s Deliverance and Restoration.—There was music in his heart and the 
joy of his melody is still felt by all who hear those exquisite lines in the tenor voice 
at the opening of Handel’s oratorio, .The Messiah, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people, saith your God” (Isaiah 40:1). They strike the keynote of the prophet’s 
message, for he was his people’s comforter. He had heard in his spirit what no 
other ear could hear, the voices of the heavenly beings who were preparing Je- 
hovah’s highway through the Syrian desert over which he would come with his 
exiled people from Babylonia to Jerusalem. Read Isa. 40:3-5. He called in high 
ecstacy upon Zion to get up into the mountain to see them coming. Read 40:9-11. 
He knew that Babylon would fall, for Jehovah was leading Cyrus to victory, and 
Cyrus as his agent would set the captives free, send them home to Jerusalem, and 
rebuild the city in beauty and splendor. 

The Prophet’s Conception of God.—His hope was founded on God. God domi- 
nated’all his thoughts and feelings. He had entered into the full understanding of 
the prophetic idea of God and the joy over this discovery filled him to overflowing. 
There were two poles in his teaching of God. The one was monotheism. God con- 
trols all the affairs of the world. His omnipotence and absolute wisdom are evi- 
denced in the creation and preservation of the world and in the history of men. 
Read Isa. 40:12-26. He is the only God, besides him there is no other. Deutero 
Isaiah laughed the idols to scorn; they can do nothing and they are nothing at all. 
Read 44:6-20. Jehovah alone directs the movements of history. He has raised 
Cyrus and chosen him as his agent in a sovereign way free from all narrow con- 
siderations, and nobody may dare to contradict him. Read 41:1-4, 25-20; 45: 1-13. 
With words of majestic power the prophet proclaimed the omnipotence, all- 
wisdom, eternity, and unity of God as shown in nature and in human history. No 
prophet before him had seen all this so clearly as he. 

The other pole of his idea of God was Jehovah’s special relation to Israel. 
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They are his people whom he has loved from of old. He had punished them for 
their sins by sending them into exile, but he has never forgotten them. He loves 
them still and has forgiven their sins. They have now been punished long enough 
and he longs to help them. Since he is the only God who controls all events of 
history he directs these now toward the restoration of his people. He himself will 
go back to Zion with them. With exquisite words of tender comfort and melodious 
joy the prophet proclaimed these ideas to the exiles. But he could not stop here; 
he had seen too clearly what was involved in monotheism. 

Reconciliation of Monotheism and National Religion.—He recognized the uni- 
versal implications of monotheism. Jehovah, the one and only God, has not only 
to do with Israel but with all the nations. He cares for them all and rules over them 
all. He wants to come into intimate relations with them all. All shall come to know 
him as their only true God. “By myself have I sworn, the word is gone forth from 
my mouth in righteousness and shall not return, that unto me every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear” (45:23). This purpose is eternal, 40:6-8, and will surely 
be carried out. Everything else may perish, heaven and earth may vanish away, 
but the establishment of true religion in the earth will certainly be accomplished 
(51:4-6). 

The Servant of Jehovah.—To carry out this plan Jehovah needs Israel, for thus 
far only Israel had- known him. Jehovah had chosen Israel, not for its own sake, 
but in order that he might use it as his agent in bringing about his purpose. 
Israel is to be his servant, his missionary to the nations, for the religion of Jehovah 
is to become the religion of the world. In the light of this conviction the prophet 
interpreted Israel’s whole history and particularly its suffering in exile. The serv- 
ant, that is Israel, had not understood his mission, he had been deaf and blind, and 
Jehovah had to train him with infinite patience. He had at length to hand him over 
to the experience of the exile because of his sin. But that was not the deepest mean- 
ing of his suffering. Why should Israel suffer so much and not the nations too? 
Surely, Israel was not more wicked than they. No, the suffering was vicarious; 
Israel suffered for the sin of the nations and Jehovah used these sufferings as a means 
to accomplish his end. Freely Israel had taken upon herself the fearful suffering. 
(The prophet idealized here.) Often it seemed that it was all in vain, that it pro- 
duced no effect on the nations. But now the hour has struck. The glorious restora- 
tion of Israel will convince all peoples that she was not the God-forsaken criminal 
that they thought her to be, but that they themselves were guilty and should have 
been punished. In the light of Israel’s unparalleled restoration the meaning of her 
suffering will become plain, and a conviction of sin will be produced in the nations 
who by penitent confession will inwardly appropriate the spiritual benefits of 
Israel’s vicarious suffering. Jehovah will thus accomplish his purpose of the con- 
version of the world not in spite of but through the suffering of his missionary pro- 
phet and martyr-servant Israel. 


¢ 
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This involves the restoration of Israel, but merely as a means to an end. And 
it is so certain only because it is involved in the larger plan of Jehovah which 
embraces the world. “It is too light a thing (for me) to raise up the tribes of Jacob 
and to restore the preserved of Israel; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles 
that my salvation may be unto the end of the earth” (49:6). Empowered by Je- 
hovah the servant can now fulfil his high task and the hearts of the peoples meet 
him as he comes to them with the message of true religion. This wonderful ideal is 
worked out with great beauty in a series of poems in Isa. 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 
52:13—53:12, in which the servant means Israel. In reading the last poem, one 
should bear in mind that in 52:13-15 Jehovah speaks, in 53:1-6 the nations (read 
in 53:1, “Who could have believed that which we have [just] heard”), in 53:7-11 
the prophet, and in 53:12 again Jehovah. 

Though the prophet meant Israel by the servant, Christians have seen in him 
Jesus of Nazareth. And he did fulfil this ideal of the servant of the Lord, which had 
impressed his thought about the Messiah deeply. He was the true Israel indeed. 

A few times the prophet fell below his own ideal. Read 41:15, 16; 43:3, 45 
49:23. If these verses are by him, they cannot dim the splendor of his ideal, which 
lives on in imperishable glory, nor can they take away our joy in his words of com- 
fort and hope which still arouse our hearts to enthusiasm fer God and his cause. 
Read Isaiah 40-45; 49-55. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why were the Judaeans able to maintain their racial identity and escape as- 
similation in exile? 
2. How much is known of the person of the prophet Ezekiel? 
3. In how far was his inaugural vision similar to Isaiah’s and in how far different 
from it? 
4. What was Ezekiel’s idea of God? 
. What was the essence of his message till the fall of Jerusalem? 
_ What was the function of the heavenly beings and of the angels in Ezekiel’s 
thought? 
. How did Ezekiel unfold his doctrine of retribution? 
. In what respects did it differ from the common teaching? 
. Can you point out its elements of strength and also of weakness? 
to. When did Ezekiel become a prophet of hope and what caused this change in his 
message? 
11. How did he conceive of the political restoration of his people? 
12. What new elements did he introduce into the teaching of the moral restoration? 
13. What were the important ideas underlying his program of ecclesiastical restora- 
tion? 
14. In what respects did Ezekiel differ from the earlier prophets, and why? 
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Can you give an estimate of his work? 

Where is the Holiness Code to be found? Why is it called so? What are its 
characteristics, and its significance in the development of Israel’s religion? 
Who was the Second Isaiah? When did he prophesy? What was his purpose? 
How did he unfold the idea of monotheism? 

How did he reconcile monotheism and national religion? 

Who was the Servant of Jehovah? What was his fate and his mission? 

What were the Second Isaiah’s contributions to religion? Can you give an 
estimate of their value? 
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STUDY VI 


IN THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
By THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD 


On the conquest of Babylon in 539 B.c., the Jews and other exiles were allowed 
to return home, but not many of them took advantage of the opportunity. For 
most, the attractions of Babylonia were greater than the love of homeland. The 
return was very gradual and never in great numbers. Read Ezra 8 and note that 
even as late as that there was difficulty in getting many to return to Palestine. With 
paucity of numbers, a devastated land, poor crops, and enemies on every hand, the 
revival of the Jewish state in Palestine was slow and tedious, and it was not until 
the time of Haggai and Zechariah, in 520, that the people felt equal even to the re- 
building of the Temple, that had been destroyed by the Babylonians in 586, II 
Kings 25:8 ff. These prophets attributed the hard times to the lack of a temple 
and the seeming neglect of Jehovah, and promised that good times would succeed 
its rebuilding. In the years of chaos that followed the death of Cambyses, the suc- 
cessor of Cyrus, they even seemed to urge revolt against Persia. Compare Hag. 
2:20 ff.; Zech. 4:6 ff. In 516 the Temple was finally completed, Ezra 6:14 f, but 
still prosperity did not come, and Darius had suppressed all symptoms of revolt 
throughout the empire and had welded it together in a way unequaled by any prede- 
cessor. There naturally followed a period of discouragement for the Jews that 
produced such literature as Malachi, Job, and the major part of Third Isaiah, chs. 
56-66. It was Nehemiah, governor in 445 and 432, who finally brought the people 
out of the slough of despair by his rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem and his politi- 
cal, economic, social, and religious reforms, which reforms came to be incorporated 
in the law code promulgated by Ezra, the priest. Read Neh. 5, 13 and 8, to. 
Scholars now are quite generally agreed that Ezra did not precede, but followed 
Nehemiah, so the Artaxerxes of Ezra 7:1 must be Artaxerxes II, who came to the 
throne in 404. The work of Ezra crystallized the movement that made the Jews 
“the people of the Book,” and it was in his time or a little later that the various 
writings concerning the nation’s early history and its laws came to be compiled into 
-a single document, the Torah or Law (our Pentateuch, the first five books of the 
Bible), and made the canon of religious faith and practice. The years that followed 
- Ezra were fairly happy ones for the people. It was in this period, apparently, that 
Obadiah, Isa. 34 and following, Joel, parts of Proverbs, and certain psalms were 
written. Ruth is probably somewhat earlier, and Isa. 24-27 probably belongs to the 
Greek period, or it may come from the end of the Persian period, when again there 
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was a clash with the imperial government. At the very end of the period came the 
Samaritan schism and the establishment of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. This 
was an event that had long been brewing. At the beginning, the bonds of the com- 
mon experience of conquest had temporarily drawn the Jews and Samaritans to- 
gether, but the old differences and rivalries quickly reappeared, and these were ac- 
centuated by the reforms of Nehemiah and the priestly laws of Ezra, until the final 
schism came. The Chronicler dates the event in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 13: 
28 ff.), believing that the Sanballat referred to was Sanballat I, but we know from 
Josephus (Antiquities xi) that it was his grandson, Sanballat II. 

In 333-331 came the conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great, 
and a new master for the Jews. Alexander died in 323, and for many years thereafter 
there was intermittent warfare between his successors, the Seleucids of Syria and 
the Ptolemies of Egypt, for the possession of Palestine, until the Seleucids gained 
final control in 198. Not long after this there came to the throne Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, a man of large ambitions, who felt that his schemes were being blocked 
by the slow Hellenization of the Jewish part of his domain. To speed up the process, 
he set about the suppression of Judaism, but the one result was that the effort 
stirred up greater opposition, and presently came the revolt of the Jews under the 
leadership of the Maccabean family. The Book of Daniel represents the call to arms 
on this occasion. After a long struggle, marked by brilliant tactics against seem- 
ingly overwhelming odds, the Maccabeans won, first religious freedom, and eventu- 
ally political freedom. Again the Jews were a free state, and like many another it 
immediately set about the conquest of its neighbors, including the Samaritans to 
the north. Out of these conquests came the seeds of discord that divided the Macca- 
bean house against itself, and Rome stepped in to claim the country for herself in 
63. It was in the Greek period that the last of the prophetic books were written, 
Jonah and Second Zechariah (Zech. 9-14), and all writings that were prophetic in 
point of view were gathered together and added to the Torah to. make an enlarged 
canon. To the same period belong the writings of the Chronicler (I and II Chron., 
Ezra, and Neh.), Esther, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes; and the collections of 
Proverbs and Psalms were considerably enlarged. In the Maccabean period these 
miscellaneous writings, that were neither law nor prophecy, came to be added as a 
third division in the canon. Rather unfortunately, the books of Maccabees were not 
included, nor the writings of Jesus ben Sirach, nor the apocalyptic books that began 
now to make their appearance in ever increasing numbers. 


RELIGION OF THE PERIOD 


The religious developments of a period so long and varied are naturally numer- 
ous. Some came with the normal growth of the life and thought of the people; 
others were the result of contact with foreign cultures. The space at our disposal 
will allow only the briefest outline. 
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1. God and the Idea of God.—Read Isa. 63 and following. Monotheism became 
the accepted doctrine of the people. Only occasionally do we have prophets railing at 
the corruptions of polytheism and idolatry. Compare Isa. 65:1-7. The Elephantine 
papyri from Egypt and business documents from Babylonia show that many Jews 
in these countries were not always true to their faith, but in Palestine, monotheism 
had won the day. Note that this was the result of the teachings of the prophets, who 
arrived at the doctrine, not from speculation, but from experience. They felt that 
Jehovah, the Hebrew God, was directly concerned in all the affairs of the world and 
was the moral ruler and director of the nations. Hence Jewish monotheism was na- 
tionalistic in character, and its God was personal and moral. Jehovah was very 
real to the Jews. Atheism and agnosticism had no place with them. It was the fool 
that said in his heart that there was no God (Ps. 14:1). God was taken for granted. 
He was a person, and to him were ascribed personal attributes and moral qualities 
like power, knowledge, will, righteousness, holiness, and love. God was thought of in 
terms of human personality, and yet we note a very evident attempt to avoid the 
crasser anthropomorphisms of the earlier period. This is easily seen from a compari- 
son of the late story of creation in Gen. 1 with the pre-exilic story in Gen. 2-3. 
However, it is difficult to visualize God in other than human form, and as late as 
the second century he is represented in a vision to Daniel as an aged, white-haired 
man, Dan. 7:9. In the earlier period deity had been represented by images (see 
Study I, p. 8), but in the later period God had been so far hallowed and spiritualized 
that no image of him was allowed, nor was need felt for any. It was with surprise 
that Pompey and his officers broke into the Holy of Holies to find no image there, 
and they could not understand it. Judaism believed that God had revealed himself 
to his people, and this revelation of himself constituted the Jewish Scriptures. And 
yet it was difficult, indeed it was impossible, to know God completely. Read Ps. 
139; Prov. 30:1-4; Job 11:7; 26:14. He transcended human knowledge, for it was 
he who was the source of all being. Read Gen. 1: 1—2:44, which is the story of crea- 
tion belonging to the late priestly document, the Code of Ezra, or P, asit is commonly 
called. In this God is represented as the omnipotent ruler of the universe, who by 
divine fiat called all things into being and assigned them their allotted places. So 
also Pss. 148:5; 33:9. The scope of God’s sovereignty included the whole world, 
and he operated within nature everywhere. Read Pss. 104; 19:1-6; Job 38-41. Je- 
hovah was an omniscient, all-knowing God, from whom there was no escape. No- 
where is this brought out better than in Ps. 139. At the same time God was a loving 
God, ever solicitous for the well-being of his people. Read Ps. 103. He was father to 
the nation and to individuals. Compare Isa. 63:16; 64:8; Mal. 2:10; Ps. 68:5. It 
was Jehovah, the Hebrew God, that had become the God of the world, and it was 
difficult accordingly for the Jews not to think that they were a favored nation in his 
sight. To them he had particularly revealed himself; the covenant had been with 
them; they were his chosen people; and with the belief in the extension of Jehovah’s 
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power over the nations went quite naturally the conviction that they were to be 
something more than religious missionaries to the world. With the help of their 
God they would be political conquerors as well. This is seen, for example, in such 
writings as Isa. 62; Obadiah; Joel 4; and the apocalyptic writings. 

Judaism stressed the sanctity and holiness of God. Note the many regulations 
concerning holiness in the Book of Leviticus. A frequent title of God was “Holy 
One.” See Isa. 57:15; Pss. 99:3; 111:9. So holy was his name that it could not be 
publicly pronounced, and “Lord” was substituted for it. Along with the emphasis on 
the holiness and unapproachableness of God and also because of Persian influences, 
there came a tremendous impetus to the belief in angels and demons. God was 
“God of heaven,” “Most High God” (Ezra 6:10; 7:12; Neh. 2:4, 20; Dan. 2:18 £.; 
3:26; Pss. 78:56; 136:26). He was a God rather far off, and so there arose the idea 
of “Spirit” mediating between God and man. The Spirit of God is not represented 
as a distinct personality from God, but the beginnings of the distinction are present. 
Read Hag. 2:5; Zech. 4:6; Isa. 63:10 f.; Ps. 51:11. The Word of God in a number 
of instances is more clearly personified, and is quite distinct from God. Compare 
Pss. 33:6; 107:20;147:15. This is definitely true of the Wisdom of God. Read Job 
28:23 ff.; Prov. 8:22 ff. Note, too, the expression “Jehovah of hosts,” and the refer- 
ences to divine beings in Zech. 1-8. One of the later prophets took the name Mala- 
chi, ‘“‘my angel, or messenger,” as the word literally means. Hence the term “‘angel’’ 
could be applied to a human being, but it ordinarily meant a superhuman, godlike 
being. With the growth of Jehovah’s power and dominion, angels tended to increase 
in number, and some of them in course of time were so definitely individualized that 
they were given proper names, e.g., Michael (Dan. 10:13, 21) and Gabriel (Dan. 
8:16; 9:21). Over against the angels were the demons. These were the gods of the 
heathen, Deut. 32:17; Ps. 106:37, or they were the workers of evil in the world, 
creatures like the “satyrs,” Isa. 13:21; 34:14, the “lilith” or night-monster, Isa. 
34:14, “rahab,” Job 9:13; 26:12; Ps. 89:10, “leviathan,” Job 3:8; Ps. 74:14, 
‘and “‘azazel,” Lev. 18:6 ff. Of the demons Satan came to be the chief. In Job he 
is simply one of the ministers of God, but, as his name indicates, he is the adversary 
of man and is unfriendly toward him. In Zech. 3:1-5 he is more malignant than in 
Job. By,.the time of I Chron. 21:1 he has become the author of evil. In the later 
apocalyptic literature he definitely becomes the arch-fiend who leads mankind astray 
and is the source of all evil. The Wisdom of Solomon in the first century B.c. is 
the first to identify Satan with the serpent in the Garden of Eden. 

In the Greek period, contact with Greek philosophy affected tremendously 
the Jewish idea of God. Some, like the author of Ecclesiastes, found it difficult to 
retain their faith; a few lost it altogether; but the majority clung to their religion, 
although consciously and unconsciously it came to be permeated with Greek ideas. 
This is best seen in the writings of Philo, an older contemporary of Jesus. 

2. The Idea of Man.—Judaism had a fairly exalted idea of man. ‘‘God created 
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man in his own image; in the image of God he created him” (Gen. 1:27). Man is 
like God. Note the high estimate of him in Ps. 8:4 ff. Man does not belong to the 
rank of animals. He has complete dominion over the lower orders of creatures, 
compare Gen. 1:28 and following, and in rank is only a little lower than the angels. 
Man is the end and crown of creation. He is linked with the spirit world rather than 
with the material (Ps. 73:25). But still man is not God, and as over against God the 
Old Testament regularly represents him’as weak and frail. Note Job 13:25; Pss. 
78:39; 104:29. Man, like all living creatures, is absolutely dependent upon God, 
and in the presence of God his conduct is to be marked by humility. Read Job 38 ff. 
and Ps. 139. Some passages in the later Old Testament would make it appear that 
God controlled all the actions of man. Compare Isa. 64:8, or Ps. 139:5, ‘““Thou hast 
hemmed me in behind and before, and laid thy hand upon me.” And yet the Old 
Testament nowhere denies freedom of action to man. Indeed, it everywhere as- 
sumes it. God is all-powerful, but man is nevertheless free, and by a moral God he 
is held accountable for all his deeds. This idea underlies all the Jewish writings. 
The attitude of God to man, however, was tempered by love and mercy. As we 
have already noted, God was a loving father and the people were his children, but 
working against this idea in the later period was legalism with its emphasis on the ~ 
holiness of God. A gulf was set up between man and God, and legalism tended to 
increase this and led ultimately to the low estimate of man that Jesus found in his 
day. 

3. God and the Problem of Suffering.—This was a real problem to the Jews in 
the post-exilic period, when they left off thinking of the nation as a corporate unit 
and began thinking in terms of the individual. The old idea had been that suffering 
was retributive or penal. It was sent by God as punishment for sin. To this idea 
the early prophets had added the idea that it was disciplinary or remedial. Habak- 
kuk, however, had felt that, if that were the case, it was unfairly distributed, for 
the Hebrews were manifestly getting their undue share. Other nations were more 
sinful than they, and yet they were not suffering as the Hebrews were. Second Isa- 
jah (Isa. 40-55) had replied that in their case it was vicarious. They were suffering 
for others as well as for themselves, in order that the whole world might be re- 
deemed. But none of these answers to the problem seemed to fit the situation of the 
later period. Note the various solutions that were now offered. The Book of Job, 
i.e., the original book, apparently chaps. 3-31, was the first to challenge the position 
that suffering had necessarily any relation to sin. Job was taken as a type of the 
man who through no fault of his own has suffered calamity. His three friends typify 
the orthodox position that suffering comes only as a consequence of sin. Job, on 
the other hand, argues that in his case he is suffering unjustly. In the three cycles 
of speeches with his friends it is very clear that he gets the better of the argument. 
The climax comes in that most daring of all Old Testament writings, Job’s oath 
of clearing in chapter 31, where he defies anyone to show wherein he has acted in a 
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way deserving of the suffering that has come upon him. The original Book of Job 
attacked the current philosophy of the day, but at the same time left the problem 
itself unanswered, and it was only natural that the book should have been supple- 
mented by efforts to reply to its challenge. The Prologue to Job (chaps. 1, 2) sug- 
gested that suffering was to test the righteous, and this is pretty much the position 
of Elihu in chapters 32-37. The following chapters, however, would silence Job by 
the mystical apprehension of the power and glory and transcendence of God. Life 
was a mystery, but a bright mystery. Man could not understand all the purpose 
of God, but his purpose was nevertheless beneficent, and according to the Epilogue . 
(42:10 ff.) the reward of implicit faith and trust in God was increased prosperity. 
On the other hand, the author of Ecclesiastes was quite skeptical about the value 
of life and felt that it was a dark, inexplicable mystery. There seemed to be no hope 
of things ever being set right. The apocalyptists, however, believed that matters 
would be set right on the coming Day of Jehovah. Toward the end of the Old Testa- 
ment period, an increasing number were taking refuge in the belief that matters 
would be adjusted in the life beyond the grave, and so postulated a heaven for the 
righteous and a hell for the wicked. But despite all the discussion of the time, there 
were still some of the orthodox view who shut their eyes to the facts and with the 
author of Ps. 37 could say, “I have been young but now am old; yet I have not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his posterity begging bread.” 

4. Idea of the Hereafter.—Out of the problem of suffering grew new interpreta- 
tions with regard to the hereafter. The older, conventional view was the idea of 
Sheol, a rather unhappy place to which all went at death, good and bad alike. Re- 
ward and punishment come in this life, not the next. This view was maintained by 
a goodly number to the very end of the period, and was the belief of the Sadducees. 
Over against this we have the emergence of the belief in a blessed immortality for 
the righteous. Read Job 19: 21 ff.; Pss. 49, 73. Ps. 49 seems to assert that a different 
destiny is reserved for the righteous in the next world from that of the wicked. Ps. 
73 states this even more clearly, and in it there is also a mystical note, depicting 
the blessed communion of the righteous with God. The wicked apparently are 
to be utterly destroyed. In at least two places in the later Old Testament (Isa. 
26:19; Dan. 12:2 ff.) there is clearly the belief in a resurrection and a final judgment 
of reward for the good and punishment for the wicked. This became eventually the 
dominant view of Judaism, and was the belief of the Pharisees. Persian and Greek 
influence doubtless stimulated the development of the idea. 

5. Places of Worship.—As in the pre-exilic period, the Temple continued to be 
the chief place of worship, but in this period there is not one temple, but several. 
In 516 the Temple at Jerusalem was rebuilt, as we have already noted. The descrip- 
tion of the tabernacle in Exod. 25-29 is an idealized picture, suggested by the 
Temple, but Haggai indicates that it was not an elaborate structure. It was recon- 
structed on more sumptuous lines by Herod the Great, begun in 19 B.c., but was 
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scarcely completed before it was destroyed by the Romans in 70 a.p. About 330 
B.C. the Samaritans had been ejected from the Jerusalem Temple and reared a rival 
temple of their own on Mount Gerizim, which continued until the conquest of the 
Samaritans by the Maccabean king, John Hyrcanus, in 130, when it was destroyed. 
The Jews in Egypt had a number of temples. The Elephantine papyri tell us of a 
temple built there apparently by Jewish refugees when their own land was con- 
quered by the Babylonians and the Jerusalem Temple destroyed. This in turn was 
destroyed by the Egyptians in 410, and in protest the Jews wrote a number of 
letters to the Persian authorities. Another temple was established at Leontopolis 
about 160, after Antiochus had exiled the high priest, Onias, and had turned the 
Jerusalem Temple into a Greek temple. In it Jehovah was to find the home that he 
was denied at Jerusalem. It continued in existence until 73 a.D., when it was 
destroyed by the Romans. From Ezra 8:17 it would follow that the Jews in Baby- 
lonia likewise had sanctuaries to Jehovah. In this passage the word ordinarily 
translated “place” has also the meaning “sanctuary,” and this is what we would 
expect here. ; 

A new institution of the post-exilic period was the synagogue. It doubtless had 
the germ of its beginnings in the gatherings in the house of Ezekiel. See Ezek. 8:1; 
20:1-3. These gatherings became an established institution in the later period, 
and were found throughout the Jewish world. The institution itself was supple- 
mentary and complementary to the temple. It was instructional in character. The 
only place where synagogue buildings are mentioned in the Old Testament is Ps. 
74:8, but we have frequent reference to them in other sources from about 250 B.c. 
onward. 

6. The Ritual.—In this period there is an extensive elaboration of the ritual 
of Judaism. Glance through Leviticus. Most of these regulations come from the 
post-exilic period, and there were others like them. The religion had changed much 
from its earlier simplicity, as is always the tendency in religion. Contrast, for 
instance, the regulations regarding the Sabbath as found in Exod. 20:8 and Deut. 
5:12 (see Study II, p. 23) with those found in the later literature, such as Lev. 23:3; 
Num. 28:9 f.; 15:32 ff.; Exod. 16: 23 ff.; 31:12 ff.; 35:2 f.; Neh. 10:31 ff.; II Chron. 
2:4; 8:13; 31:3. Many new festivals, like Purim, Dedication, and Atonement, 
came to be added, and all the feasts were now ritualistically interpreted. The 
ritual of the feast was something more than a memorial rite; it was an end in itself 
and had mystic power of its own. And yet the religion of the period was as yet no 
mechanical, formal, or unspiritual type, as witness the genuine piety of the Psalms. 
So elaborate did the ritual become in course of time that instruction in it had to be 
provided for the people, and this became the function of the synagogue, where the 
service was instructional rather than devotional, and became the prototype of the 
Protestant church service. 

7. Religious Personages.—With the elaboration of the ritual came naturally 
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an elaboration of the religious personnel. In the Temple, instead of the earlier 
simple organization we have a highly developed one. The details concerning it are 
scattered through the books of Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus. At the head of 
all was the high priest, whose position was hereditary until the line was deposed 
by Antiochus. Thereafter it was an appointive position except for a brief time after 
Jonathan, when the Maccabeans held it. Second in rank to the high priest were the 
priests, who were divided into twenty-four courses or relays, so that some of them 
were always on duty at the Temple. Read I Chron. 24:1-19. Beneath them were 
their assistants, the Levites, and the temple choirs, who in the post-exilic period 
came to play a prominent réle in the ritual. Note the references to the choirs in the 
Psalter, Pss. 44-49, 73-83; compare I Chron. 25. Then there were the Temple 
slaves (both male and female) to look after the physical well-being of the building. 
The revenue to support this large personnel came from various sources, the most 
important of which were a share in the offerings and tithes, Num. 18, certain 
endowments, Josh. 21; I Chron. 6:54 ff., and a Temple tax, which was fixed at 
one-third of a shekel by Nehemiah, Neh. 10:32, but was later raised to half a 
shekel, Ex. 30:11 ff. The controlling officers of the synagogue were the scribes, but 
its services were quite democratic, and anyone of standing might conduct them. 

8. Sectarianism in Judaism.—We have already noted several of the divisions 
within Judaism. The first split came with the Samaritan schism at the very end 
of the Persian period. The chief differences between the Samaritans and the Jews 
were that the Samaritans claimed Mount Gerizim to be the proper seat of worship, 
and they accepted only the Pentateuch or Torah as their canon of Scripture. This 
was the only part of the Old Testament that had become canonical by the time of 
their separation from the Jews, and it was of course quite natural that they should 
never have included those writings that the Jews added later to their canon, viz., 
the Prophets and the Writings. More serious for Judaism than the Samaritan 
schism was the division of the Jews themselves in the Maccabean Period into 
Sadducees and Pharisees. The latter constituted the liberal party in Judaism. They 
adopted the newer ideas, like belief in the resurrection, heaven and hell, angels, 
and Satan, and they accepted as authoritative the interpretations of the Torah that 
the scribes were making from time to time, the so-called “oral Law.” The Saddu- 
cees were the conservative, priestly party. They clung to the old-time bélief in 
Sheol and rejected the newer ideas of resurrection and the like. Similarly, they 
would have nothing to do with the oral Law. Another sect of some importance was 
the Essenes, who reflect the influence of Persian, Greek, and apparently even Bud- 
dhist ideas. They were a kind of monastic order, living a communal, agricultural 
life in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea. They made much of ceremonial and moral 
purity and had many rules of life and discipline. 

9. Religion of the Wise.—Read Prov. 10-22. In this we have the original 
anthology of Proverbs, which came to be supplemented by other collections, and 
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to it was added the hortatory introduction, chaps. 1-9. A book very like Proverbs 
is that of Jesus ben Sirach, about 185 B.c. Note that the sages were the humanists of 
the Jews. Unlike the prophets, their methods of reasoning was inductive, not 
deductive. They were concerned, not with the nation, but with the individual, 
and were accustomed to express their observations relative to human life and 
character in short, pointed form. The Proverbs are accordingly not true proverbs, 
but rather the maxims of the wise, fashioned with conscious art for didactic pur- 
poses. Like the Greek sophists, the sages were evidently the professional teachers 
of the youth of their time. They were not religious reformers, but practical, ethical 
teachers, and in this light they are to be read. Their religion was the established 
religion of the day. 

10. Religion of the Psalmists.—Like Proverbs, the Psalter is an anthology of 
anthologies. Note the division into five books in the English Bible, a late and arbi- 
trary division, but nevertheless suggestive of the character of the collection. The 
psalms themselves come from different times, and the collections were made at 
different periods. They were the hymnbook of the Second Temple. Read Pss. 24, 
107, 136, and note their liturgical character. Some of the psalms were doubtless 
not written originally as liturgical hymns, but whether so written or not, they all 
came to be used in the liturgy and quite clearly reflect an intense love of the Law 
and its ritual. Read Pss. 84, 96, 100, 119, 122. Not often do we get the prophetic 
point of view, as in Ps. 51:16 f., but the influence of prophecy is not altogether 
lacking. Note, for example, Ps. 15. The Psalms represent the thought and feeling 
of the common people. Hence we find aspirations that are both low and high. The 
imprecatory psalms, like 58 and 109, represent the former type, and psalms like 42, 
43, 51, 90, and 103 represent the latter. In the Psalms man is seen in all his moods, 
but through them all runs the never-dying faith in the goodness and mercy of God. 

11. Judaism as a Missionary Religion.—Partly as a result of the preaching of 
Second Isaiah and partly due to competition with other religions, Judaism became 
a missionary religion. Read the Book of Jonah, written about 300 B.c., and note 
here the protest against those narrow-minded and selfish Jews who would keep 
their religion to themselves. The Book of Ruth, from an earlier period, represents 
a similar protest in the social field. Not all the Jews agreed with Nehemiah and 
Ezra that there was to be no intermarriage with other peoples. In the Maccabean 
and Roman periods there was a veritable flood of literature, like the Secrets of Enoch 
and the Sibylline Oracles, that were apologetic and proselytizing in character. To 
the same end there appeared a translation of the Jewish Scriptures from Hebrew 
into Greek, the Septuagint (in process in writing from about 285 to 100 B.c.). The 
result of all this propaganda was many proselytes to Judaism and the dream of a 
world-wide Jewish state. 

12. Development of Apocalyptic and Messianism.—The post-exilic period 
marks the decline of prophecy and the rise of apocalyptic, or rather the transition 
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from prophecy to apocalyptic. Read the Book of Joel and note the one melting into 
the other. The idea of the Day of Jehovah as held by the early prophets was 
that it was to be a day of judgment, and they utterly repudiated the popular 
conception that it was to be a day of national glory. Note Amos 5:18 ff.; Zeph. 
1:7 ff. But in the end it was the popular idea that won out, and the denunci- 
ations and warnings of the prophets were replaced by the glorious visions of the 
apocalyptists. Isa. 24-27, Second Zechariah, Zech. 9-14, and Daniel are examples 
of pure apocalyptic in the Old Testament. Daniel appeared at the time of the Jew- 
ish revolt against the attempt of Antiochus to suppress Judaism. Note the general 
outline of the book. Chapters 1-6 narrate certain incidents in the life of Daniel, 
showing that Jehovah inevitably comes to the help of the faithful, and chapters 
47-12, in the form of visions revealed to Daniel, predict the overthrow of Antiochus 
and the destruction of the heathen. Apocalyptic was the product of times of dis- 
tress, and was published to give consolation, hope, and courage to a persecuted and 
disheartened people. The Maccabean and Roman periods are accordingly full of this 
kind of literature, but most of it was too late in origin to get into the Old Testament 
canon. The language of apocalyptic is highly symbolic, but much of the symbolism 
is merely word painting. Bold, extravagant colors are laid on with a vigorous hand 
in order to give a general impression. We are not to look for exact interpretations 
of all the details, as some people are so inclined to do. The apocalyptists varied 
greatly in their conception of the new order to be established and the exact method 
of its establishment; but whether it were by a Messiah, the human or semi-divine 
agent of God, or by God himself, the event was to come, not through human effort, 
as the prophets would have taught, but by divine cataclysmic intervention. The 
standard of religion for the apocalyptists was the current legalistic, priestly 
interpretation. Apostate Jews and Gentiles, if they were not to be completely 
wiped out of existence, would survive in the new state only in a -subordinate 
capacity. 

13. Legalism and Its Effect on Morals.—We have repeatedly noted the legal- 
istic character of Judaism. Now, unquestionably the tendency of fixed laws of ritual 
is universally to eclipse, and finally to swallow up, the laws of moral righteousness, 
but it is remarkable that in Old Testament times this did not take place with the 
Jews. Our study of the Old Testament documents has shown that Judaism with 
all its ritualism was shot through with the finest sense of morality and the highest 
aspiration after the good life. It was in later times that deterioration set in and 
called forth the great prophetic career of Jesus. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Arrange the literature of the post-exilic period in its probable chronological 
order, 
2. How did Jewish monotheism develop? 
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Io. 
II. 


12. 


3. 
14. 


£5, 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


. Make as complete a list as you can of the many qualities that the later Old 


Testament writings attach to the personality of God. 


. Jehovah was “God in heaven,” a rather far-away God. How did the Jew 


bridge the gulf between himself and God? 


. How did the Jews harmonize the idea of an absolutely good God with the 


presence of moral evil in the world? 


. How did the Jews harmonize the idea of an absolutely just God with the suffer- 


ing of the innocent? 


. Why was it that the Jew, unlike the Greek, found it exceedingly difficult, if not 


impossible, to deny the existence of God? 


. Trace the evolution of the idea of resurrection in the Old Testament.’ 
. What was the importance of the Temple to the Jew? In what did its service 


consist? 

What needs were met by the synagogue in the post-exilic period? 

Why does ritualism in religion take such a hold on people? Note that prophecy 
with all its ethical idealism was only an incident in the history of the Hebrew 
people, whereas the priestly institution was with them from the beginning and 
continued until the very end. 

What was it in the Old Testament period that kept Judaism, with all its empha- 
sis on ritual, from becoming dry and formalistic? 

Make a list of the religious personages of Judaism and indicate their duties. 
Judaism, like other religions, had its denominations. How did these originate, 
and what were the chief differences among them? 

Contrast the philosophers of the Greeks and the sages of the Jews. How do you 
account for the lack of speculation with the latter? 

Outline the contents of the Book of Proverbs, noting the various divisions in 
the book. 

What does the fact of duplicate psalms, for instance, 14=53; 108=57, sug- 
gest as to the way the Psalter came into existence? 

Why should the Psalms so largely reflect the legalistic interpretation of religion? ' 
What were the forces that made Judaism a missionary religion, and why was 
there opposition on the part of some Jews to its propaganda? 

Contrast prophecy and apocalyptic in as many points as you can. How do you 
account for the decline of the one and the rise of the other? 
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STUDY VII 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
By SHAILER MATHEWS 


The Christian religion is the religion of those who accept Jesus as the revelation 
of the saving love of God. Their theologies have varied greatly, but he has always 
been central. Yet, strangely enough, it is only in recent years that men have come 
to study their Lord’s own experience and teachings. As they have studied these, 
one thing has been impressed upon their minds: Jesus is either to be Lord to to- 
day’s life, or he will be outgrown. We cannot be satisfied with doctrines about him. 
We want to know him and his message. In the religion which he set forth, the 
Christian church has its incomparable treasure. For he can teach the will and stir 
the courage and bring comfort and assurance to perplexed and troubled humanity. 
We are coming increasingly to see that to be truly Christian is to be Christlike. 

If we are to be Christlike, we need, therefore, to know how Jesus lived, what 
was his attitude toward the various interests of life, what were the principles which 
governed his intercourse with his fellows, what was his experience of God, what is 
his message regarding divine and human love. The intelligent Christian will not 
seek to copy the details of his life, but if we are to have a vision of truth and a larger 
experience of God, a deeper experience of the spiritual forces in the midst of which 
we live, a greater readiness to sacrifice for others, we need to know the message 
which springs from his own deepest life. The religion which Jesus lived and preached 
must be presupposed by any message of the gospel which is preached about him. 


JESUS’ TEACHING ABOUT GOD 


All the teachings of Jesus rest upon his knowledge of God. If he is mistaken in 
his fellowship with the Heavenly Father, all his other teachings fall to the ground. 
His ethics and his gospel, both alike, rest upon his theology. It would be a mistake 
to think of Jesus as a philosopher like Aristotle. He did not speculate about God; 
he experienced and taught God. It is necessary to begin any study of his teachings 
at the point at which he himself began. Otherwise we might think the gospel a mere 
phase of morality or sociology, and that Jesus was essentially a humanitarian. The 
gospel is really a message about the saving power of God; Jesus’ ethical and social 
teachings are no less religious than those in which he sets forth the possibilities 
and obligations of religious faith. 

1. Jesus’ Experience of God.—Jesus was a Jew, born under the law, trained 
as a child in the elements of the Old Testament religion, with a mind enriched by 
the teachings of the Lawgiver and prophets. He never argues that God exists, for 
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he taught those who had no doubts on that point. His teachings about God are his 
own experience expressed in words. It is this which makes him a trustworthy reve- 
lation of God, and makes his words spirit and life. 

Jesus knew God as Father. His language is more than a repetition of the 
Hebrew conception of God as the Father of the nation, and in it he never makes 
reference to his birth. But from the days of his boyhood, when in the Temple 
(Luke 2:40-51) he used language which neither Joseph nor Mary understood, to 
the last moments of his life, he spoke of God as his Father. It was as to the Father 
that he prayed in the great crises of his life. Read Luke 3:21, 22; 9:28-36; 22: 
39-46; 23:44-46. He turned to his Heavenly Father for guidance and inspiration. 
Because of it, he found joy in the midst of disappointments. Note Matt. 11: 25-30. 
He even accepted the cross as a part of the Father’s will, Luke 22:42. Because of 
this deep experience, he continually represents himself as showing in his own life 
the character of the living God he described in his teaching. Read Matt. 11:27-30; 
John 5§:38-47; 12:35-36; 14:1-11. 

2. Jesus’ Teaching of the Fatherliness of God.—Jesus did not think of God’s 
fatherhood from the point of view of creation, but from that of the divine attitude 
toward men that is his fatherliness. He explicitly uses the kindliness of human 
fathers as a means of discovering the character of God. Read Matt. 7:9-11; Luke 
15:1-32; 18:2-7. Other illustrations, like those of the unjust judge (Luke 18: 2-7) 
and the selfish neighbor (Luke 11: 5-10), are drawn from other human traits where 
kindliness is expressed. This is the central thought of Jesus’ teaching. We may see 
God’s fatherliness in nature. Read Matt. 6:25-30; 10:28-31. If he had thought of 
the Father as less than the God of nature, he would have had two gods. Anyone 
who would attempt to reproduce in his own life the religion of Jesus must start from 
the same central faith. 

3. God’s Fatherliness is the Basis of Jesus’ Moral Teaching.—Jesus never 
leaves a religious conception without a moral application. His morality springs 
from his religion directly, and therefore he has a keen sense of sin. But to him sin is 
more than the violation of a law; it is the failure to be loving like God. Since God is 
love, those who would be like him must be loving. Read Matt. 5:44-48; 6:14, 15. 

Read Matt. 12:31-37 and note that Jesus teaches that God’s fatherliness does 
not make him indifferent to sin, but the sins that cannot be forgiven are the interpre- 
tation of the work of God’s Holy Spirit as badness, and a refusal to forgive. Clearly 
enough, religion and morality are closely associated in the fact and the implications 
of God’s fatherliness. 

4. To Reproduce the Religion of Jesus We Too Must Believe God to Be 
Fatherly.—Men and women of today are prone to think of God in terms of im- 
personal law. Living as we do in a scientific atmosphere, we are constantly tempted 
to speak of impersonal rather than of personal forces. But this is to deny the very 
heart of Jesus’ teaching. It is somewhat similar to the conception of the supremacy 
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of law which led the Pharisees to overlook the personal sympathy of God. If we are 
to reproduce the religion of Jesus, we must think of God as personal, infinite in wis- 
dom and good will. On the other hand, there is always a temptation to think of 
God as merely good natured, indifferent to the obligations of his moral nature. This 
too is to run counter to the teaching of Jesus. For the Heavenly Father maintains 
the moral order of the world. 

When we believe in the fatherliness of God as Jesus sets it forth, we can find 
him in our daily life. We gain courage and hope and a new motive to love our fel- 
lows. Thus God’s fatherliness is not a mere doctrinal belief, but a conviction that 
can control and direct our life, helping us bear sorrow and trial, because we believe 
that we are not separated from One who cares for us, even though we may not 
understand why events are as they may be. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE A CHILD OF GOD? 


Jesus’ use of the parental analogy is not loosely philosophical. To understand 
his thought, one must think with him rather than with the philosophers before or 
after his day. In the effort to discover the message of Jesus, we should not limit our- 
selves simply to his teaching as found in the first three (the Synoptic) Gospels. 
While it is true that these Gospels doubtless more closely preserve the precise words 
of Jesus than does that of John, they do not bring us any nearer the principles of 
his teaching. Whatever may be one’s belief as to the origin and authorship of that 
wonderful piece of writing, the latest of the Gospels, the Fourth Gospel is repre- 
sentative of the Christian religion of New Testament times. To study it is to be led 
into an appreciation of the principles of Jesus as tested by two generations of be- 
lievers, and expounded by one in sympathy with the Greek culture to which the 
modern is so much indebted. 

Particularly is this true in the case of the teaching of Jesus relative to the son- 
ship of God. All four of the Gospels make it plain that Jesus conceived of sonship of 
God as a moral likeness with the Heavenly Father. This is the very basis of the 
ethics of Jesus. To understand Jesus’ teaching, we must approach him religiously 

as well as scientifically, remembering that in his use of the parental analogy he is 
not thinking of the origin of humanity, but of the outcome of human character. 

1. Who Are the Children of God?—The answer which Jesus would give is 
explicit: those who are ordering their lives on the principle of love, see Matt. 5:44- 
48. The children of God are like their Heavenly Father. This is the great ideal 
which Jesus sets before mankind. To bea child of God is to be something more than 
created by God. All men have inherited moral power, but this needs to be directed 
by the ideals which Jesus sets forth. 

Naturally, therefore, whoever would be God’s child must repent. Read Matt. 
II: 20-24; 21:23-32. While Jesus does not regard God as vindictive, he does know 
that sin must bring suffering. Whoever speaks evil of his brother, who refuses to 
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forgive, who makes material goods supreme, must needs suffer the results of his 
failure to conform to the will of God. If they are to be safe, they need to repent. 

2. The True Children of God Have Faith in Him as a Father.—They take no 
anxious thought for the morrow. Read Matt. 6:5-13, 24-34. As a Father, God 
knows how to give good gifts to his children. He can be trusted as love, though a 
man who expresses his loving spirit in life suffers abuse even at the hands of those 
whom he would help. 

The true child of God is ready to make sacrifices to express his love to others. 
Read Matt. 23:8-12; 25:31-46. See also John 17. Jesus teaches that kindly deeds 
are expensive, but are the natural expression of brotherly love, the fruit that tells of 
the good tree (Matt. 7:15-20). The teaching of Jesus especially appeals to those 
who have that which may help other people. He did not seek to create discontent, 
but urged people to give each other justice and assistance (Matt. 6:1-4, 7-12). It 
was in this spirit of sacrifice that Jesus went to Jerusalem and his death. Read 
Mark 10:28-45. It was to the same complete subordination of personal comfort to 
the expression of love in conduct that he summoned his disciples, Matt. 8: 19-22; 
Luke 14:27. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE CHILDREN OF GOD 


The gospel is more than a call to duty. It is a message that the living God can 
give to us power to perform our duties whenever we are ready in the spirit of love to 
make the sacrifices that loyalty to the Heavenly Father involves. Beyond the 
searching call to follow ideals, Jesus also teaches encouragement and hope. Recall 
the Beatitudes, and Jesus’ own triumph over temptation, sin, and death. Among 
the privileges which this trust in God as fatherly gives are forgiveness, joy, the 
anticipation of eternal life. 

1. The Enjoyment of Divine Forgiveness.—The fifteenth chapter of Luke is 
particularly rich in Jesus’ teaching on this point. Could words express more clearly 
the eagerness of God to forgive those who are really penitent and seek to return to 
him? Nor need one be without the assurance of forgiveness. The evidence of that 
fact lies in the upspringing of new love and a new readiness to serve others, a new 
sense of loyalty and gratitude to God himself. Read also Luke 7:36-50; Matt. 
18; 21-35. 

2. The Right to be Joyful.—Sometimes men have thought that goodness can- 
not have much gladness. Jesus insists that there is joy in his service, even though 
certain things have to be sacrificed. That which is gained is greater than that which 
is surrendered, Matt. 13:44-46. This thought is constantly present in the Gospel of 
John, where the spiritual fellowship with God is sharply contrasted as superior to 
ordinary pleasure and comfort. Jesus never would have men think it necessary to 
make themselves miserable in order to induce God to forgive. (Mark 2:18~-22.) 

3. Eternal Life.—Eternal life, according to Jesus, is something very much more 
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than mere endless existence. It is the sort of life which is to be lived in the new age 
which is to come when Jesus is supreme. Such a life will be full of peace, superior to 
death, the highest good to which men may look. It is the heritage of the children 
of God. 

4. The Modern Privileges of Children of God.—If we are to be children of God, 
we must at the outset decide to make spiritual values supreme. That is a decision 
always difficult, but especially so in an age like ours, abounding in temptation to 
estimate life in terms of economic success. And until a man decides to be like God 
as Jesus reveals him, he will not be able to appreciate thoroughly the teaching of 
Jesus regarding the worth of religion. He will hesitate to exchange tangible goods 
like wealth and power for the spiritual joy and peace which Jesus promised. Na- 
tions must also make the same decision. Brute force may be decorated by the trap- 
pings of militarism, but sooner or later every nation has to choose between the 
ideals of Jesus and war. A nation cannot be said to be thoroughly Christian so long 
as it hates its neighbors and seeks to exploit them. Similarly in the case of economic 
life, we must choose between good will and acquisitiveness. No true child of God 
can be indifferent to any need or any institution which works injury to others, even 
though he may profit thereby. 

But the sacrifices which are involved in such high motives should not lead us 
to overlook the joy and peace which attend their expression. For they are the ex- 
change of the less for the greater good. To preach the gospel and to institutionalize 
its principles is to make life more endurable and to bring happiness to individuals 
and nations. Nothing could be farther from the gospel of Jesus than the belief that 
Christian good will is impracticable and without blessing. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


There are two ways of applying the relations of Jesus to our modern life: We 
can study the conditions of the modern world and see how they call for teaching 
like that of Jesus, or we can study the teaching of Jesus and see how it can and 
should be extended into the world of practical affairs in the midst of which we live. 
There are advantages in each of these methods, but the second seems preferable, 
for the reason that it enables us to put the emphasis precisely where Jesus put it; 
namely, on the sort of life which a man must possess if he is to render genuine Chris- 
tian service to his day and generation. For this reason we study the fundamentals 
of Jesus’ teaching regarding life as he himself lived it and as his followers should 
live it, before we study the application of his principles and ideals to the problems 
of conduct. We must live before we can act. 

Further, such a method accords with the purpose of the church. For the work 
of the church is primarily spiritual. If our churches can produce men and women 
ready at any cost to order their lives upon the example and teaching of Jesus, the 
problems of society will be much more quickly solved than under any other condi- 
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tions. As a matter of fact, most social problems are never answered; they are out- 
grown. By virtue of a new view of life, new desires to be helpful, new insight into 
evil, new reliance on God, new appreciation of justice and fraternity, we become 
dissatisfied with things as we find them and wish to improve them. Such discontent 
and ambitions are the outcome of a spiritual life more fully experienced. Christian 
efforts to improve individual and social life imply these elements of individual char- 
acter. Social service is the outcome of the life of the Spirit, not its substitute. 

In our day there is special need of making Christian life extend from two great 
foci of spiritual experience as Jesus described it: prayer and resolute expression of 
good will. Neither is logically the outcome of the other, for both spring from that 
inner life of trust in God which Jesus described. Yet there is a very distinct con- 
nection between the two. If one is to pray to God for help, it is clear that his own 
ethical life should be whole-heartedly filled with good will; and, on the other hand, 
if he is to realize in his own life good will, he will need the help which can come alone 
from prayer. Jesus is admittedly the world’s greatest expert in the spiritual life. To 
listen to his teachings on these two phases of the life of the Spirit is to feel anew 
the spell of his lordship. 

1. Prayer.—There aré many varieties of religious experience, but all religion 
ultimately runs back to the search for help through establishing personal relations 
with God. Men pray, not because they have been taught to pray, but because 
prayer is spontaneous. Without it a life might be philosophical and moral, but it 
would lose that sense of God’s presence and control which prayer engenders. Men’ 
have abused this impulse to ask help from God, but they have never altogether 
quenched it. In the moment of supreme need, even the most irreligious men are 
likely to seek deliverance from superhuman sources. 

Jesus lived in the midst of a deeply religious people. True, much of his teaching 
was in criticism of the religious views of his day, but no little of it was also an exten- 
sion of the religious heritage from prophet, lawgiver, and sage. Just as he had no 
need to argue for the existence of God, so he had no need to argue that men should 
pray. He had rather to correct misapprehensions as to prayer. 

Two tendencies were prevalent in Jewish religious life in Jesus’ day: one 
toward ritual and the other toward legalism. The former was severely criticized by 
Jesus, although he did not ignore worship in sacred places. Read Matt. 6:5-8. The 
latter, notwithstanding many noble traits, tended to create a religious aristocracy 
and was also censured by Jesus. 

2. The Prayers of Jesus.—We sometimes forget that Jesus’ teachings as to 
prayer are the expression of his own practice. He could teach men to pray because 
his life was directed by prayer. He prepared for all crises of his own life by intense 
prayer: thus, before his baptism, Luke 3:21; before the choice of the twelve, 
Luke 6:12, 13; before many of his miracles, Mark 9:29; Luke 9: 16; at his trans- 
figuration, Luke 9:29; at the time of his popularity, Mark 6:46; (compare John 
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6:15); in moments of great spiritual insight, Luke 10:21, 22; in Gethsemane, Mark 
14:32-42; at his crucifixion, Matt. 27:46. We find him also engaged in intercessory 
prayer, as, for example, for Peter, Luke 22:32; for the soldiers who crucified him, 
Luke 23:34. 

3. Jesus’ Teaching as to the Prayers of Others.—a) Prayers that should not be 
uttered.—Matt. 6: 7-8; 5:33-37 contain Jesus’ criticism of certain habits of certain 
people. The oath to which he refers is really in the nature of prayer, and the many 
repetitions he rejects undoubtedly refer to the indefinite repetition of words as an 
element of religious life. The story of the Pharisee and the publican, Luke 18:9-14, 
is a striking illustration of Jesus’ emphasis upon sincerity and humility in prayer as 
over against a prayer full of boasting and pride. Jesus never taught his followers 
to be satisfied with their spiritual accomplishment. 

b) The model prayer given by Jesus.—Read Matt. 6:9-13; Luke 11:2-4. John 
had taught his disciples how to pray, and because of this, as well as because of his 
own teaching about prayer, his disciples asked for instruction as to their praying. 
The two forms of the “‘Lord’s Prayer” are essentially one in spirit. It falls into two 
main divisions: (1) the prayer for God’s interference in the larger affairs of life, so 
that he shall be recognized as supreme, and his Kingdom will put an end to the 
miseries of the natural order; and (2) prayer for human needs, bread, forgiveness, 
protection, and deliverance. The doxology was probably added in the transmission 
of his teaching by others. It will be noticed that Jesus does not himself pray this 

prayer (‘Pray ye’’), and we have no intimation that he ever prayed for forgiveness 
for himself, but in these two great classes of petition he summarizes the very essence 
of what prayer can ultimately be—an expressed desire for divine control in the 
affairs of the world, and a cry for concrete help. Research has shown that many of 
these petitions can be found scattered through the noblest teaching of Judaism. 
Thus even in his model prayer Jesus “fulfilled” the Hebrew teaching and, at the 
same time, recognized the lasting and universal needs of humanity. 

c) Jesus teaches men to pray for temporal blessings—Read Matt. 6:25-34; 
727-11; 10:29-31. The first two passages get full meaning as one recalls particu- 
larly how Jesus directs men to pray for daily bread, which is undoubtedly repre- 
sentative of all physical needs. Such teaching is inevitable, if one takes the original 
position of Jesus that God cares for all of our needs, Matt. 10: 29-31. How could 
we trust God as Father without believing that he can help us in every need, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual? That is the childlike attitude upon which Jesus lays so 
much emphasis. 

d) Prayers must be in ee with Jesus’ ideals—Read Matt. 5:44; 6: 
27-34; John 14:13, 15, 16; 16:23-26. That Jesus should make moral limitations to 
prayer was to be expected. His reverence for God was too great to permit anything 
approaching magic or immorelity in prayer. He would not “tempt God.” This is 
the real implication of prayer in his name, John 14:13, 15, 16; 16:23-27. Unless 
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one is sure that what he requests is morally right and in accordance with good will, 
Jesus gives him no encouragement to pray. The application of this is vital and 
heart-searching. Should a man pray for success in an immoral undertaking, or for 
a business in which injustice is done other men, or for forgiveness when he is cherish- 
ing hatred? 

e) Prayer is answered, but conditionally.—Read Matt. 6: 14, I5; compare Matt. 
5:23, 24; 18:19, 20; Luke 18:1-8. No one can fail to realize the reasons for these 
various directions of Jesus. The prayer that comes from a spirit that is contrary to 
the spiritual blessing desired is, in the nature of the case, futile. The very essence 
of prayer involves fellowship with God, in the highest form of love. 

f) Prayer as the expression of life-—Read Matt. 6:8; Mark 14:32-42. This 
teaching appears in almost every passage which has been quoted from Jesus’ teach- 
ing relative to prayer; but it is something which should be specified rather than 
taken for granted. Such faith, however, is not identical with the belief that God 
will do what we ask him. It is always discriminating, seeking only the highest good. 
If it be replied that prayer is unnecessary, since God will do his own will, it is enough 
to reply that Jesus himself recognized this fact and yet bade people to pray, Matt. 
6:8, and that he himself prayed with precisely this qualification as regards God’s 
- will concerning his own future, Mark 14:32-42. 

4. The Application of These Teachings of Jesus to Our Own Day.—Many 
people are endeavoring to be religious without praying. They claim that doing 
their duty is equivalent to prayer and that to utter petitions is to lower their 
thought of God. How does this view appear when compared with the teachings of 
Jesus? Must not the modern man who wishes to be humanitarian ultimately face 
the question whether humanitarianism is really justified because of the sacrifice it 
involves? Is it likely that a humanitarian enthusiasm will long continue without a 
vital sense of a God who so orders life that only the spiritual qualities, like love 
and righteousness, are really permanent and supreme? 

The insistence of Jesus upon the legitimacy of prayer as petition challenges 
many a man’s faith, because petition implies answer. We are so accustomed to 
think of God as maintaining his laws that we feel he could not violate them. But 
is not this to part company with Jesus? If Jesus refused to jump off the pinnacle 
of the Temple lest he should tempt God, would it not be fair to say that he believed 
that prayer must be in accordance with what we know of the revealed will of God? 
How far would this limit the petitions we should utter? Must not all prayers be in 
accordance with intelligent love? 

The difficulty of answers to prayer is great in many minds, but after all, how 
can a man prove that prayer is not answered? No Christian prays unqualifiedly 
for that which he asks. Does he not really pray for something wnich is farther back 
in his own mind? Carry this thought out into concrete instances and see if it does 
not often appear that God answers the ultimate desire of men’s hearts, even when 
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the particular petition they offer is apparently unanswered. It is also well to recall 
that natural law, after all, is not a thing, but simply a general statement born of 
observation. Really it is a description of how God lovingly works. The very heart 
of the Christian religion is seen in the belief that it is more accurate to think of God 
in terms of personality, which is the highest form of existence we know, than in 
terms of impersonal law. So long as religion is a matter of personal relations be- 
tween God and man, it is well to make the experiment of following Jesus’ example in 
the matter of prayer, for that is to set up personal relations with God. How can we 
exclude from those relations God’s loving help? 

The more one prays, however, in accordance with the directions of Jesus, the 
more does he acquire spiritual aptitudes and insight. He also develops a moral 
sensitiveness which is far superior to moral pride. From this prayer life, which 
grows ever increasingly spiritual, there comes the desire and strength to make the 
concrete decisions of life which Jesus directs. Contrast, for example, the highest 
good of the militaristic attitude of mind with that of the genuinely Christian. Do 
you think that modern Christians would be ready to go to the stake if it were a 
choice between their lives and their loyalty to their religion? Do you think that 
these same Christians would be ready to sacrifice their income in the payment of 
honest taxes or for the curtailment of excessive hours of labor of their employees? 
Do these questions involve any difference in the attitude which one should take 
toward what Jesus sets forth as the highest good? 


Have you ever seriously questioned whether the ethics of Jesus is really practi- 
cable? There are many who frankly say that it is not. Some say that Jesus’ ethics 
was intended only for people who expected that the world would come to an end 
in a short time. Other people say that it is too idealistic for the modern world. 
Others say that we can approach his ideal gradually by a series of compromises. 
What do you think about the matter? Do you really think that you as a Christian 
should attempt to put his teaching as to the highest good fairly interpreted, for ex- 
ample, into the foreign policy of the United States, or the regulation of your own 
business affairs? 

The answers which will be given to these questions will undoubtedly force a 
man to feel that the ideals of Jesus involve such sacrifice of the ordinary goods of 
life that no man can attain to them without the assistance of God. It is at this 
point one sees how essential religion is whenever the individual endeavors to social- 
ize the teachings of Jesus. If it is impossible to divorce his ethics from his religion, 
the church has a unique and imperative mission to bring men into that spiritual 
life of sacrificial love and prayerful dependence upon God which is presupposed by 
any successful efforts to make the highest good as taught by Jesus supreme in all 
activities of industry, state, home, and individual conduct. If we could make all 
men really loving, would they not, like Jesus, sacrifice all other goods for helpful 
and wise service to others? 
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The sort of life which Jesus sets forth as embodying the noblest ideals is that 
which we call the vicarious life; that is to say, the life that serves others even at the 
expense of discomfort. Such a life is more than that of the citizen, although it can 
be illustrated by the patriot’s devotion to his country. It finds its ideals, not in its 
own success, but in the welfare of others as well as of itself. Such a vicarious con- 
ception of the aim of all activities is the great contribution of Christianity to ethics. 

1. The Greatest Good in Life Is Not Egoistic but Social.—This we have re- 
peatedly seen in the teaching of Jesus. So to merge one’s own ambitions with those 
of the group to which he belongs and to subordinate one’s own apparent personal 
good whenever it threatens the welfare of others is the aim of every earnest Christian 
soul. To give justice rather than to demand rights, because such action is the expression 
of God’s own attitude toward life, is the true summary of the teaching and example 
of Jesus. 

Jesus’ conception of the vicarious life has never been fully applied to human 
affairs since his day. How much less should we expect to find it in human history 
before his day! If social idealism has developed slowly under the inspiration which 
he himself gave to the better aspects of life, how can we expect it to move rapidly 
in civilizations where the dominant nature is one of pride and force? 

2. Jesus Emphasizes Service at the Cost of Suffering —The combination of 
love with the prophetic estimate of suffering on the part of those who have done 
that deserving of suffering is Jesus’ contribution to religion. He does not teach us 
to seek suffering, but rather to serve others even if such service causes suffering. 
Opposed to such aims in life are acquisitiveness, enmity, coercion. 

Jesus furnishes an example of the vicarious life. Jesus is an example, not only of 
heroic loyalty to a great ideal, but of the sacrifice which such loyalty involves. His 
life was indeed given as a ransom for many. Yet his sacrifice was simply the corol- 
lary of his service. His success as the founder of a religious movement was pur- 
chased at the price of what appeared to his contemporaries as failure. The truth 
that all good things which we enjoy in our modern social order have been purchased 
by the suffering of men of the past finds a typical illustration in his case. Ideals sel- 
dom if ever conquer except at the expense of the idealist. Generosity is always ex- 
pensive to whose who wish to practice it. 

Jesus refused to take rewards of popularity at the expense of his cause. Jesus first 
appeared as the representative of a great hope and the inspirer of a popular move- 
ment. His success was phenomenal, but this success was its own greatest danger. If 
Jesus were to be really the shepherd of lost sheep, the friend of the oppressed, and 
the revealer of divine love, he had to surrender the first-fruits of his popularity. 
This was the first sacrifice to his mission. Momentarily he lost the confidence of his 
family, and he lost permanently his standing among the authorities of church and 
state. Other men have found this same experience a part of the price which they 
have been forced to pay for service to the people, but in not a few instances they 
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have offset it by capitalizing their popularity. They have turned revolutionists. 
For Jesus to have done this would have endangered his own mission as a revealer. 
of the supremacy of spiritual ideas and forces. He therefore refused to be king and 
even to be regarded as a popular leader. He served the masses without taking from 
them any of the rewards which popularity might have brought him. 

Jesus permitted himself no compromise with his spiritual ideals. His devotion to 
the spiritual needs of his followers led him also to sacrifice all attempts to compro- 
mise with his enemies. This is a temptation which besets every man who would 
serve his day. Rather than fail because of unswerving loyalty to ideals, most of us 
are ready to be what is politely called “practical”—that is to say, we seek to accom- 
plish spiritual ends by the use of unspiritual means. Even though we may not, like 
Mahomet, undertake to spread a religion by sword, we frequently undertake to 
accomplish good ends by political or business pressure. It takes no small amount 
of heroism to withstand temptation to bring about the Kingdom of God by the aid 
of Satan, but here again Jesus showed us the way to truly vicarious living. He 
would help others to spiritual good only by the use of spiritual means. 

Jesus’ death was the consummation of his vicarious life. His death was the out- 
come of this conception of vicarious service. The evangelists imply that he might 
have saved himself from the cross by appeal to popular excitement, or by the use of 
miraculous power, but any such appeal would have meant a surrender of his loyalty 
to the love he was attempting to lead men to make supreme. The cross is the sym- 
bol of the principle which runs throughout life, namely, that a supreme good can be 
gained only by the sacrifice of the inferior, that love must not be measured by suc- 
cess. Jesus’ death was the culmination of his vicarious life, for he died for the sake 
of the world and his work as Christ. 

The life of loving service admits no compromise with selfishness. It must be ad- 
mitted that such a view of life as Jesus embodied has not been popular. Men have 
been much more ready to thank Jesus for taking up his cross than for his advice to 
take up their own crosses. We are only now beginning to see how revolutionary his 
example is. For if we assume that Jesus was correct, we have at once at our disposal 
a principle of conduct and a perspective of values that are the opposite of most 
accepted principles by which men have justified their actions. To one who accepts 
Jesus as a revelation of God, there can be no reliance upon physical force, much 
more no effort at reprisal. The only question for a Christian is whether he will 
undertake to live the life himself which he admits is the true life of God—namely, 
the life of loving service. 

3. Vicarious Life in the Relations of Individuals Is Essential to the Religion of 
Followers of Jesus.—We are to help one another. That is the constant insistence 
of Jesus. We are therefore to forgive one another, and to assist one another by 
giving or lending money, by furnishing food and clothes, by rendering the humblest 
service, even to that of the household drudge. We are not to seek to be superior t¢ 
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each other. No man is to be our master, all of us are to be brothers. If one does us 
injury, we are to make returns, not in kind, but in helpful service. In that way we 
become like the Heavenly Father. 

He would be a very blind man who cannot see that such teachings are very 
difficult to follow; in fact, they run counter to many passions which have been digni- 
fied by very noble names. We do not naturally seek to serve those who are injuring 
us except in terms of injury, but the truly vicarious life can take no account of atti- 
tude on the part of those whom it serves. Gratitude, kindliness, praise are not to be 
demanded from those we serve, and even if they are not in evidence, the service 
which we are to render must be continued. 

There are those who say that this sort of life is weak. To such persons the only 

strong life is that which can defeat another’s purposes. Their standard of heroism 
has been drawn from warfare. But gradually the world is coming to a saner view, 
and this conception of service of individuals to individuals is, at least in theory, a 
part of our social heritage. The hope of the future must lie in the vicarious attitude 
of individual men and women. It is idle to expect noble acts on the part of society 
when the standard of life among individuals is one of severity and selfishness. 
4. Vicarious Life in the Economic World.—To some extent the principles of 
Jesus have permeated our economic relations. They would have doubtless per- 
meated farther if we were more convinced as to the wise way of procedure. Chris- 
tianity gives the will to good, but has to wait upon science to show us the way to 
good. But even within the limits of what we really know to be wise, the principle 
of service to one another is not yet developed to its fullest extent. In our economic 
world the principle of getting is still dominant. The message of Jesus to well-to-do 
classes is essentially one of giving, or, more accurately, of sharing or democratizing 
privilege. Jesus never bids a man demand his own rights, but to recognize the rights 
of others. That is to be like God. The social message of the cross to the economic 
order is one of sacrifice, but such a message will never be followed vigorously until 
men come to realize that in it lies the secret of justice and of social peace. So long 
as men surrender privileges only under compulsion, they cannot be said to be fol- 
lowing Jesus. Truly vicarious service means freedom in every attempt to adjust 
economic relations in the interest of universal justice. 

If Christianity is not applicable to men in their corporate capacities and in 
their larger social relations, it will not be operative long in their strictly individual 
affairs. For the individual is shaped up by social conditions, and if they are essen- 
tially selfish, dominated by the will to get rather than the will to give justice, the 
individual will always be hampered and enfeebled. It is one of the growing convic- 
tions of our day that the religion of Jesus promises good results in the field of eco- 
nomic life, and that it is better for men to treat each other in a generous spirit than 
in that of conflict. If those who first attempt the application of the gospel to such 
conditions find it necessary to endure loss, they will be simply completing, as Paul 
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would say, the sufferings of Christ, and they will have the consolation of knowing 
that in their case, as in the cases of their predecessors, the ultimate outcome of the 
vicarious life is permanent happiness for those in whose interest they sacrifice. For 
such sacrifice is not charity, but the giving of justice in co-operation with the God 
of love. 

5. The Vicarious Life of Nations.—It is here we reach an application of Chris-— 
tian principles almost without precedent. True, nations have always prayed about 
international affairs, but most generally for victory in war or for some other phase 
of supposed prosperity. The nations of the world have not yet come to any agree- 
ment that the principles which Jesus enunciated and exampled will hold good when 
applied to international relations. The matter is one which requires careful con- 
sideration, but it is difficult to see how a moral principle can be valid in the relations 
of individuals which is invalid in the relations of national groups of individuals. The 
reason that we find it difficult to evangelize international relations is that we have 
become accustomed to thinking of international relations in terms of force. The 
ultimate basis upon which we have rested national prosperity has been the power 
of one nation to defeat another nation in war. Patriotism has been a military vir- 
tue, exclusive rather than co-operative. It has too generally been held that the 
success of one nation is possible only at the expense of another nation. National 
boundaries have been held to limit the feeling of fraternity, and in consequence 
nations have dwelt together too often under a truce, as it were, relying for peace 
upon their military preparation. 

The present world-situation is evidence that such a philosophy of international 
relations is very crude. A nation’s morality must have the same ideals as an indi- 
vidual’s morality. The time has come for us to trust good will rather than ill will. 
It is true that we can develop a stern and even heroic national feeling by social- 
izing international hatred, but the outcome contains no guaranty of permanent — 
peace. The life of one nation should be helpful to other nations. The permanency 
of our social order must rest ultimately upon the principle taught by Jesus, 
of mutual service, of giving justice rather than the militant defense of supposed 
rights. Patriotism must be co-operative and vicarious. The Heavenly Father must 
be the God of nations as truly as of individuals. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding our study of the religion of Jesus, the pertinent question arises 
whether we are ready to be Christians in the sense that we are ready to live the sort 
of life which we discovered Jesus taught men to live. In undertaking such a life 
we must frankly face the possibility of sacrifice, but we shall sacrifice only those 
things which we profess are secondary goods. In order to bring home the full signif- 
icance of this study, let us attempt to answer honestly and frankly the following 
questions: 
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- Which is more like the life of God as revealed in Jesus, to be poor and kindly, or 


rich and unkindly? poor and unkindly, or rich and kindly? 


. Is it practicable for us to express intelligent good will in our economic life? What 


about legislation seeking the protection of workingmen? What if it tends to re- 
duce dividends? 


- Do you believe that the Sermon on the Mount properly interpreted is now the 


dominant force in our social life? If not, why not? 


- Do you believe that the Sermon on the Mount properly interpreted could be made 


dominant in our social life? If so, what sacrifices might men have to make who 
are (a) employers? (6) employees? (c) those who live on interest? (d) those who 
try to stir up class hatred? 


. Can the ideals of the gospel be made dominant in family life? If so, how will the 


vicarious principle express itself? 


. Would the truly vicarious life lead a man in business to take advantage of 


another’s financial distress? 


. Is Christian patriotism to be seen in policies of national expansion? 
. Can we hope to socialize the principles of Jesus without attempting to embody 


them in our individual relations? 
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STUDY VIII 


THE RELIGION OF PAUL 
By ERNEST F. SCOTT 


Jesus was chiefly occupied during his earthly ministry with the training of 
_ disciples, who were to learn his message and proclaim it to the world. But it was 
destined that his greatest disciple should be one “born out of due time” (I Cor. 
15:8), who had never known him in the flesh. Not only was Paul a far more 
active and successful missionary than any of the Twelve, but he entered more 
deeply than they had done into the mind of Jesus. His epistles were collected 
shortly after his death and were placed in the New Testament side by side with 
the gospels. . 

During his lifetime Paul was regarded with some suspicion by the older 
apostles. They could not believe that this outsider, who had never listened to 
Jesus or even seen him, could have the same authority as themselves. It was urged 
against him by his enemies that he had no right to preach a gospel which he only 
knew at second hand. Read his answer to this charge in Gal. 1:15-24. Certainly 
he lost much by his want of personal acquaintance with Jesus, but in some ways 
it was an advantage. A great object has always to be viewed from a sufficient 
distance, so that it may stand out clearly from all the details that confuse your 
vision, and it is the same with a great personality. The disciples who had eaten 
and drunk with Jesus, who had known him in all the trivial circumstance of his 
daily life, were unable fully to appreciate his grandeur. With all their love and 
reverence, they could not see that God was revealing himself through him. Paul 
was near enough to receive a vivid impression of Jesus’ life, and yet far enough 
removed to see it in its due perspective. Moreover, he came to Jesus with a mind 
that was capable of understanding him. The earlier disciples, from all that we 
know of them, were not men of extraordinary gifts. Again and again it is admitted 
in the gospels that they failed at the time to understand Jesus’ meaning, and to the 
end of their lives there was much in his message that was hidden from them. Paul 
was a man of supreme intellect and religious genius. There were depths in his own 
nature which could respond to the deeper intention of Jesus. 

Paul claimed, then, to be an “apostle of Jesus Christ” on a full equality with 
the other apostles and duly commissioned to preach the same message. I Cor. 
g:1-2; Gal. 1:1; I Cor. 15:10-11. Yet the message as he proclaimed it assumed a 
new character. We cannot wonder that to many of his fellow-Christians his teach- 
ing seemed to have little in common with that of the older apostles at Jerusalem. 
These peculiarities in Paul’s view of the gospel are largely to be explained from the 
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circumstances of his own life. Little is known of his career before he became a 
Christian, but we are informed of some things which left a deep impress on his 
later thought. 

1) He was a Jew of the Dispersion, strictly trained in the Jewish religion and 
yet in sympathy with the larger culture of his time. Acts 207307, 22sc0 MiCon 
11:22; Phil. 3:5; Rom. 11:1. It was this double connection which fitted him to be 
the apostle of the Gentiles. The gospel had been first proclaimed to Jews, in terms 
of thought which were often unintelligible to the gentile mind. Paul asa Jew could 
understand it and yet could interpret it to the Gentiles in their own fashion. This 
was what he set himself to do. He took the message of Jesus and threw it into new 
language. He made free use of conceptions which were foreign to Jewish modes of 
thinking, and tried, by means of them, to make clear to Gentiles what Jesus had 
meant when he spoke of salvation and the Kingdom of God. 

2) He was a Roman citizen, and the protection he thus enjoyed was of the 
greatest service to him in his missionary work. Acts 16:17; 22:25-29; 25:10-12. 
But his association with the governing power had also a marked influence on his 
habits of thought. Where the other apostles had confined themselves to their 
Jewish countrymen, Paul felt himself a debtor to the whole world. Read Rom. 
1:13-16. He made it his life’s task to carry his message to all the different races, 
and win an empire for Christ, at least as wide as that of Caesar. Rom. 15: 18-20. 
With this imperial outlook he is always intent on the universal aspects of the gospel. 
It was not tied up with the Jewish Law, but expressed the saving purpose of God 
toward all his children. Gal. 3:28; Col. 3:11. It was the one divine message, 
answering the one human need. Rom. 3:21-23. 

3) He had been converted suddenly. All in a moment, through a mysterious 
experience, he had changed from a persecutor of the new religion into its most 
ardent champion. Read Paul’s own references to his conversion in Gal. 1:15-16; 
I Cor. 15:8; II Cor. 4:6. It is not difficult to trace the effect of this sudden conver- 
sion on all his subsequent thinking. His ideas stand over against each other in 
sharp contrast—death and life, darkness and light, sin and righteousness, the spirit 
and the flesh, the old and the new. He conceives of the great change taking place 
once for all in a single act. Eph. 5:14; Col. 1:13; I Cor. 6:10-11. Those who were 
formerly dead in their sins are raised up to newness of life. Rom. 6:4. It is the 
greatness of Paul’s teaching that it springs so directly out of his own experience. 
He is always trying to describe what he has himself intensely felt, and thus his 
words have an unmistakable ring of truth. We feel that we are listening to the 
heart-felt confessions of a living man. Yet in one sense this is his limitation. That 
experience which he portrays so vividly was a highly singular one, and he tends 
to assume that it should be the normal experience of all. Christian men and women 
have often made themselves needlessly miserable because their religion is not the 
precise duplicate of Paul’s. 
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4) He was endowed with an exceptional nature. Of a high-strung tempera- 
ment, which made him subject to a strange nervous malady (II Cor. 12:7; Gal. 
4:13-14) he rose at times into ecstatic moods, in which he spoke with tongues and 
saw wonderful visions. Read I Cor. 14:18; II Cor. 12:3-4; Acts 16:9. He wasa born 
mystic, and there is much in his thinking which those who are incapable of the 
mystical experience will never understand, and will perhaps feel to be strained and 
unnatural. At the same time this profoundly spiritual nature was combined in 
him with one that is usually supposed to be the very opposite. He was a keen 
logician, a great leader and organizer, rich in an unfailing common sense which 
saved him from mere emotionalism. Study his discussion of the “‘spritual gifts” in 
I Cor. 14. It is this blend of contrary elements in Paul which makes his thought 
so difficult and yet so fascinating. Often when he seems wildly extravagant he is 
aiming at some plain, practical truth. At other times he speaks like a Jewish rabbi, 
in cold and almost pedantic language, and yet at the heart of his argument there 
is a glow of passionate feeling. 


PAUL AS A THEOLOGIAN 


One thing must never be forgotten in the study of Paul, for a confusion at this 
point has lain at the root of much misunderstanding. His religion is something 
different from his theology. It was the nature of Paul’s mind that he could never 
accept a fact unless he had tried to render to himself some reason for it. The earlier 
apostles had been content to believe certain things about Christ without inquiring 
into the why and wherefore. Paul also believed those things with the whole force 
of his being, but he could not satisfy himself till he had inquired why they must be 
so. It was this that made him the first Christian theologian. While he preached 
the gospel, he also tried to interpret it, and for this purpose he availed himself 
of all the means at his disposal—suggestions from the Old Testament, rabbinical 
traditions, Greek speculations, ideas from pagan religions. To our minds the 
explanations he thus arrives at are often far from adequate. They rest on beliefs 
and philosophies which belong to a past world, and it is sometimes concluded that 
the whole of his teaching is therefore out of date. But his theology is one thing, 
and his religion is quite another. It cannot too often be repeated that his faith is 
the outcome of his personal experience. Whatever reasonings he may offer, he is 
always seeking to account for spiritual facts of which he was intensely conscious 
in his own life. His explanations may be open to question, but this does not affect 
the facts which he is trying to explain. The old astronomy accounted for the mo- 
tions of the stars by certain supposed laws which we now see to have been quite 
mistaken. But it was not mistaken about the motions of the stars, which are just 
the same in all ages. Paul dealt with the abiding facts of the spiritual life, and he 
observed and described them with a marvelous insight. We may not be satisfied 
with the manner in which he explained them, for in his theology he was necessarily 
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dependent on the ideas of his own day. This, however, does not impair the truth 
and permanent value of his religion. 

Our concern in this study is with his religious teaching. Attention has been 
too much concentrated on his doctrines, which are often obscure and complicated, 
and, from the modern point of view, unconvincing. But it cannot be too strongly 
asserted that behind them there are purely religious ideas which are always large 
and simple, and which we must still live by today. 


PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


We have first to ask ourselves how Paul conceives of Christianity in its ultimate 
purpose and meaning. He thinks of it as the religion of redemption. As he looks 
back on his own life he sees that formerly he had been in a condition of bondage. 
Gal. 4:22-24. Now he has been set free from all those hostile forces which had 
formerly held him at their mercy. It has been a many-sided deliverance: (1) From 
sin, which had taken possession of the first man, and has ever since reigned like 
a tyrant over all men, involving them not only in present misery but in future 
condemnation by the righteous God. Read Rom. 2:5-9; 5:12-14. (2) From death, 
the inevitable consequence of sin. Death, for Paul, is much more than the mere 
act of death, which is only the final seal on a lifelong condition. Under the dominion 
of sin we are always in a state of weakness, impotence, despair which may best be 
described as one of death. Rom. 7:24; Col. 2:13; Eph. 2:1. (3) From the flesh, by 
which Paul means the whole lower nature, all the appetites and thoughts and aims 
which are bound up with the body. In his inner personality man is made in the 
image of God, but the flesh has so mastered him that the higher nature cannot 
assert itself and act as it would. Read Rom. 7:13-25, a wonderful analysis of that 
conflict between our two natures which we have all experienced. (4) From the Law, 
which has hitherto stood over men like a taskmaster, imposing a demand which 
they were utterly unable to fulfil. To be sure, the Law expresses the will of God, 
but just for that reason it is the cause of our misery. It mocks us with an ideal 
standard of righteousness to which we cannot possibly attain, and threatens us 
with condemnation when we fail. Rom. 7:7-9; 8:3; Gal. 4:21-24. (5) From the iron 
necessity which weighs on us as creatures of earth. In Paul’s time it was believed 
that the course of each man’s life was marked out for him by the stars, and that 
no effort or virtue of his own could change his destiny. Gal. 4:3; Eph. 6:12. In our 
time we have the same conception, though we express it now in terms of scientific 
law. Heredity, circumstance, the mind and disposition which we are born with, 
all these, we are told, determine our life beforehand. In such a world, governed 
wholly by mechanical law, how can we make ourselves free? 

The Redeemer.—For Paul, then, Christianity meant redemption. How had 
this deliverance, of which he was now conscious every moment he lived, been won 
for him? Plainly it had come about through Jesus Christ, for ever since that vision 
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of him on the way to Damascus his life had been changed. To Christ, as his Lord 
and Savior, his heart went out in boundless gratitude. Gal. 2:20; Phil. 3:7, 8. 
More especially he fixes his devotion on the death of Christ, which he thinks of as 
the great act whereby our redemption was won. I Cor, 2:2; Gal. 6:14. Sometimes 
it is complained that Paul makes so little of the life of Jesus as recorded in the 
gospels. All his thought is of Christ crucified (II Cor. 5:14-16), and this, it is said, 
gives a morbid, artificial note to his religion. But it may be answered that the 
cross was the summing up of the life, bringing to a focus all that was greatest and 
most significant init. For Paul, as for the earlier disciples, it was Jesus in his divine 
personality who gave meaning to the gospel. But he felt that the whole mind and 
purpose of Jesus had found their perfect revelation in the cross. To understand 
it in its full meaning was to know Christ. Phil. 3:10. 

The Death of Christ.—Paul thinks, therefore, of the work of Christ as accom- 
plished by his death, and his chief aim in all his teaching is to set forth the signifi- 
cance of the cross. Much of his thought about it is expressed in difficult theological 
language, and is grounded in ideas taken over from Jewish and Greek speculation. 
He speaks of the death of Christ on the cross as a “propitiatory offering” (Rom. 
3:25), as a victory over the powers of darkness (Col. 2:15), as a cancellation of the 
sin of Adam (Rom. 5:17-19), as the endurance of the curse to which man is subject 
(Gal. 3:13). This variety of interpretation has always to be borne in mind. It is 
often assumed that Paul holds a perfectly clear and uniform doctrine of the cross, 
and that all Christians must share it with him before they can have genuine faith. 
But the truth is that Paul views the cross under many aspects. He was conscious 
that it was the vital fact in Christianity. It had exercised a power over him greater 
than he could comprehend (Phil. 3:12), and he was ever trying, from one side and 
another, in the light of all the conceptions he could think of, to see a little deeper 
into its mystery. Eph. 3:19. His many theories of the cross, however, may all be 
brought under two great heads: (rt) It was the grand revelation of the divine 
love, or, as Paul delights in calling it, the grace of God. Read Rom. 5:15-21. Until 
Christ died men had misconceived the nature of God. They had thought of him 
as a just but severe Master, who took exact note of all they had done, and dealt 
out to them a recompense according to their deserts. In order to keep his account. 
between himself and men, he had prescribed the Law, in which his demands are all 
enumerated, and at the final judgment he will reward or punish us in strict propor- 
tion to our obedience. Since it is not in frail human nature to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Law, there can be hope for none. Rom. 3:19, 20. But this conception 
of God has been a wholly false one In the cross we see him making an “‘unspeakable 
gift” (II Cor. 9:15), offering a supreme sacrifice on behalf of men (Rom. 8:32). 
From this we know that his nature is not to bargain and calculate, but to give. 
He is gracious, infinitely bountiful and generous, and desires nothing more than 
that we should receive of his goodness. The cross thus opens our eyes to all those 
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dealings of God with men which we have so strangely overlooked. He has bestowed 
life on us and loaded us with earthly blessings. He has borne with our ingratitude 
and rebellion and many failings. Rom. 2:4. In everything he has shown himself 
our merciful Father, and yet we imagined him a jealous tyrant, until Christ died 
on the cross and the scales fell from our eyes. Read Rom. 8:31-39. (2) By his death 
Christ not only revealed God in his true nature, but secured our “justification.” 
Read Rom. 3:21-30; Gal. 3:15-18. Our life has been paralyzed hitherto by a great 
burden. Sin has accumulated on us like a debt we cannot pay, and makes all our 
labor fruitless. This burden has now been lifted from us. We are justified, we 
receive a full acquittal, through the death of Christ. Paul seeks in various ways 
to explain how the cross has brought us this deliverance. Sometimes he connects 
it with the Jewish conception of the inexorable claims of the Law. Christ has 
satisfied those claims, so that they are valid against us no longer. Col. 2:13-14. 
Sometimes he thinks of Christ as the representative of all humanity, in whom we 
have all died, so that the sinful past has been blotted out. II Cor. 5:14. Sometimes 
he attributes a moral value to the physical death of Christ. The flesh, which was 
the principle which made for sin, has been crucified with him. Rom. 8:3. Paul was 
not the first to declare that Christ had died for our sins. He tells us himself that 
this was one of the beliefs which he had received from the church before him (I Cor. 
15:3), and in every age since it has been stated and interpreted in some new way. 
It cannot be said that Paul’s interpretation of it is final, but we owe it to him that 
this belief has been firmly planted at the very center of our religion. He realized, 
and enabled all Christian men to realize, that we have peace with God through the 
cross. 

Faith.—Paul conceives, then, of the death of Christ as a divine act wrought on 
our behalf; but something on our part is necessary before it can avail for us. This 
act of our own he describes as faith. He recognizes that his whole work as a mis- 
sionary is to awaken faith. I Cor. 1:17-21. The word “faith” meets us everywhere 
as the very watchword of his teaching. What does he mean by it? Taken literally 
it signifies nothing more than “belief,” and in this sense it had come into existence 
in the primitive church. Jesus had been put to death as a false Messiah, but his 
followers believed in his claim, and persuaded others to share this belief. Read 
Acts 2:12-26. Paul took up the word, but gave it a far deeper meaning than it had 
for the church before him. He saw that if you believed Jesus to be the Messiah, 
then you must think of God as he had revealed him. Throwing aside your former 
unworthy conceptions of God, you must think of him as the God of mercy, who 
sought in Christ to reconcile us to himself. II Cor. 5:19. Faith is therefore that 
attitude in us which answers to the grace of God. It is God’s nature to give, and he 
cannot give unless we open our hearts to receive. This receptivity, this willingness 
to wait on God with a complete trust and accept his offered bounty, is faith. Paul 
contrasts it with the Jewish attitude of anxious service to the Law, in the conviction 
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that we can get nothing from God unless we have painfully earned it. Phil. 3:9. 
He insists that this dependence on “works” makes us incapable of receiving any- 
thing. The one condition that God lays down is that we should take freely what is 
freely given. For Paul, therefore, faith is much more than a mere act of intellectual 
assent. It involves the will and character; it means that we should have that moral 
temper which Jesus required of us when he said that we must become like little 
children. The ultimate object of faith, as in Jesus’ own teaching, is God, who gives 
us out of his grace, and desires that we should wait on him with open hearts. Yet 
the faith is directed to Christ, inasmuch as we know God through Christ, and cannot 
know him otherwise. More specifically, Paul describes it as faith in the cross of 
Christ. The cross is the summing up of all that Christ means for us. It is the 
supreme revelation of God in his love and goodness, so that we do not need to look 
beyond it. According as we understand the cross, we put ourselves in the right 
relation to God. Faith in the cross is faith in God. 

The New Life.—By faith we take to ourselves the gift of redemption which 
God offers us through Christ, and Paul often speaks as if everything were accom- 
plished in the single act of faith. But it was charged against him in his own life- 
time that in this manner he weakened the moral law. Rom..3:31; 6:1-2. Did he 
not encourage men to believe that when once they had put their faith in Christ all 
their task was done? They were now saved, and could live as they pleased, and 
need trouble themselves no longer with irksome moral duties. This is the criticism 
which has constantly been urged against Paul’s teaching, and it has sometimes 
been justified by the lives of some of his professed followers. We are all familiar 
with the type of Christian who imagines that faith in Christ absolves him from the 
prosaic task of right living..But Paul himself is at pains to show that this is to 
misunderstand him altogether. Faith is not so much the end of Christian disciple- 
ship as the beginning. It makes possible for the first time a life of righteousness. 
Read Rom. 8:4-8. 

In one sense Paul does indeed make the act of faith everything. He declares 
that the Christian, by his faith in Christ, undergoes a change of nature, which leads 
of its own accord to a higher life. Properly speaking, there is no longer a moral 
struggle, for that is unnecessary. The right actions which were formerly “works of 
the Law,” performed by a difficult effort, are now “fruits of righteousness.” II 
Cor. 9:10; Phil. 1:11. They grow spontaneously out of the new nature, like fruits 
out of a tree. Not only so, but no outward guidance or compulsion is now necessary 
in the moral life. The Law with its thousands of rules can be thrown aside, for 
each Christian becomes his own lawgiver. He has something within himself which 
will guide him on every occasion as he ought to go. In becoming a bondservant of 
Christ he has become a free man (read Rom. 6:16-23), and is entitled to act for 
himself without asking leave of any man. Rom. 14:4. Paul is never tired of insisting 
on this liberty into which Christ has brought us. Gal. 5:1-2. He looked forward 
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to a time when all outward codes and rules would be a matter of the past. All men 
a be subject to Christ, and would thus have the sole direction of their own 
ives. 

The Spirit——By the act of faith we enter on this new life of moral freedom. 
Paul calls it the life of the Spirit. Read Rom. 8:1-18 ; Gal. 5:16-18. He believes that 
as soon as men put their faith in Christ, a higher power takes possession of them, 
in place of the fleshly impulse which has ruled them hitherto. They are now con- 
trolled in all their thought and desire by the Spirit. On this side of his teaching, 
as elsewhere, Paul takes up an idea from the primitive church and gives it a much 
wider and deeper application. According to the earliest belief, the Spirit was a 
power which came at intervals on the believer and made him act in a manner that 
seemed supernatural. Read Acts 2:1-4; 10:44-47. By the Spirit he spoke with 
tongues, prophesied, worked miracles, decided matters that were beyond human 
reason. Paul thinks of the Spirit as the constant possession of the Christian man. 
II Cor. 13-14. He declares, too, that it manifests itself, not in strange phenomena, 
but in everyday thought and action. It is the power which makes our life one of 
purity, goodness, wisdom, uprightness, consistent obedience to God. Gal. 5:22-23. 
Above all, love is the supreme gift of the Spirit. Read I Cor. 13. The Corinthians 
prided themselves on the marvelous faculties they were now able to exercise, but 
Paul tells them that there is “a more excellent way.” I Cor. 12:31. They will best 
show that a divine power is working in their hearts when their disposition is wholly 
one of love. 

Union with Christ.—It is difficult to draw a clear line of distinction between 
Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit and his other doctrine of union with Christ. He was 
a mystic by nature, and was confirmed in his mystical thinking by the ideas current 
in various religions of his time. As he pondered on his love for Christ and Christ’s 
love to him, he was convinced that in some inexplicable way he had become united 
with Christ. “It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). We 
meet continually in the epistles with the significant phrase “in Christ.” By this 
it is implied that Christ since his resurrection has become an invisible, universal 
presence, with whom believers are in direct and personal contact. The new life 
on which they have entered is nothing else than the life of Christ, repeating itself 
in those who trust him. By this mystical doctrine of union with Christ Paul seeks 
to express the same truth as that which underlies his doctrine of the Spirit. Christ 
has not only redeemed us by the single act of his death, but has imparted a living 
power which abides in us and directs us always. We are transformed by it into 
‘new beings. II Cor. 3:17-18. The old natural life gives place to spiritual life. 

The Future Life.—Paul’s teaching on immortality is related in the closest 
manner to his conception of the Spirit. From the first it had been the belief of all 
Christians that the rising of Christ from the dead was the pledge of their own resur- 
rection. He was “the first born of many brethren” (Rom. 8:29). When he appeared 
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in glory his people though laid in the grave would arise to meet him and would 
share in his eternal life. Read I Thess. 4:14-18. Paul accepted this belief, and rested 
his hope, as the church had done before him, on the resurrection of Christ. I Cor. 
15:1-8. But he maintains that the life hereafter will be only the outcome and 
fulfilment of the new life begun now. The great change does not take place at 
death, but in the moment when a man puts his faith in Christ. It is then that the 
Spirit enters him, changing his old nature, making him an immortal being instead 
of a creature of earth. As yet the change is not apparent, except in the new charac- 
ter of love and goodness which marks the Christian man. He continues to live in 
a mortal body and is subject to earthly weakness and accident. But the higher life 
is already present in him, though hidden, and will one day be manifested in its 
full splendor. Col. 3:3, 4; Rom. 8:23. The believer will be raised up, and will be 
clothed in a “spiritual body.” Read I Cor. 15:42-50; II Cor. 5:1-4. Paul held to 
the belief that life cannot be complete without some kind of body. Some members 
of the church at Corinth were advocating the view, common among gentile thinkers 
at the time, that the body was nothing but an encumbrance. If the dead exist at 
all, they must survive in some bodiless condition of pure spirit. To Paul this idea 
was repugnant. He felt that without a body there could be no personal identity, 
and that an immortal life in which we ceased to be individuals would mean nothing. 
He maintained, therefore, that just as here we have bodies of flesh and blood, 
fitted to our earthly condition, so in the higher world we shall have bodies of some 
finer substance, which will be fit organs of spiritual life. Christ now exists in such a 
“spiritual body,” and at his coming will change our corruptible bodies and make 
them like his body of glory (Phil. 3:21). ; 


PAUL’S SOCIAL TEACHING 


It might appear from this survey of Paul’s message that he is wholly concerned 
with the religious life of the individual. Many Christians who profess to base them- 
selves on Paul have taken this view, and have aimed solely at a personal salvation. 
This attitude, however, is far different from that of Paul himself. His chosen task 
was that of building up Christian communities. The epistles were addressed to 
those communities, and have reference just as much to the communal as to the 
individual life. It is very significant that wherever Paul went in the course of his 
missionary work, he set himself to form a society. Often it consisted of only a hand- 
ful of members, but it was a social organism and an integral part of the larger 
church. He perceived from the first that life in a community was necessary to the 
practice of Christianity. Jesus himself gathered around him a band of disciples, 
and men cannot rightly follow him unless they are grouped in a brotherhood. Ina 
striking metaphor Paul describes the church as “the body of Christ.” Col. 1:24; 
Eph. 4:12. Just as Christ came to earth in a human body, so now he has entered 
on a larger incarnation in the community of which he is the head. He accomplishes 
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his work through the church, as formerly he acted on men by his bodily presence. 
The people who make up the church are like the various members of the human 
body, each of which has its separate function while all co-operate for the welfare 
of the whole body. Read I Cor. 12:12-27; Rom. 12:4-5. In like manner he some- 
times represents the Spirit as given not so much to individuals as to the church at 
large. Men participate in the divine power only when they belong to the brother- 
hood and share in the common life which inspires it. Paul seeks in such ways as 
these to express his conviction that the Christian man cannot stand solitary. His 
individual religion must be linked up with that of the society, and thereby it 
becomes all the deeper and more personal. In a sublime passage Paul declares that 
we cannot know the love of Christ in its whole length and breadth and height 
unless we can feel ourselves united with all saints. Eph. 3:14-10. 

One of Paul’s chief aims in all his epistles is to promote a spirit of harmony 
among the members of his churches. They were always in danger of breaking up 
into cliques and parties. Read I Cor. r:10-13. Even in the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper the different groups would sometimes keep separate. I Cor. 11:20-22. 
Paul protests against this proneness to division, and insists on love of the brethren 
as the first of Christian virtues. Rom. 12:10; I Thess. 4:9. This love is to manifest 
itself in mutual service and helpfulness. Each one must consider his neighbor’s 
good before his own, and instead of despising those who are poorer and weaker, 
must feel that they have a special claim on his kindness. This principle is extended 
to those who are intellectually and morally weaker than the others. Paul was the 
champion of liberty, and often denounces those who try to impose their own cus- 
toms and opinions on others; but he makes one exception. When some one, out 
of ignorance or distrust of his own moral strength, has scruples about practices 
which seem to us perfectly innocent, we ought to defer to him. By our example 
he might be led to act against his conscience, and so injure himself as a moral being. 
Read I Cor. 8. Liberty is much, but love is still more important, and we are hot 
entitled to assert our own rights to the hurt of our fellow-men. In all his social 
teaching Paul is guided by these two principles of love and liberty, and aims at 
finding the balance between them. Each man has the right to live as a free per- 
sonality, but at the same time he must respect the personalities of others, and in- 
sure for them the same freedom which he claims for himself. 

It has often been a matter of surprise that Paul makes no protest against the 
system of slavery as it existed in his time, and which was a glaring offense both to 
liberty and love. One of his most beautiful writings is the short Epistle to Philemon 
in which he implores this member of the Colossian church to take back the fraudu- 
lent runaway slave Onesimus and treat him well. The letter throws a charming 
light on the tact and sympathy and generosity of Paul (read Philemon 8-19), but 
offers no criticism on the institution of slavery. But in combating this and other 
social evils Paul deliberately worked from the moral and not the practical or eco- 
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nomic side. He aimed at insuring that the slave should become inwardly a free 
man—that the master should recognize himself as a servant of Christ. Eph. 6:5-9. 
He attacked the moral roots of the evil, with the result that gradually it disappeared 
of its own accord. 

The ethical and social teaching of Paul is mainly concerned with the relations 
of Christians with each other. He indeed requires that Christians should be good 
citizens, and that they should behave honestly and kindly to their heathen neigh- 
bors. Rom. 13:1-10. But on the larger social duties as we now understand them 
he says little. It is doubtful whether he held the conception of the church as a 
moral influence which should Jeaven the life and institutions of the world around it. 
His position seems rather to be that the task of the church is to guard its own purity 
and live up to its ideal. It will best help the world, not by interfering with the 
world’s affairs, but by offering a concrete example of what a human society may 
be. Those who are without will thus be attracted into it, and a time will at last 
come when there will be no distinction between the church and the world. All 
will be gathered into the family of Christ. Read Eph. 1:7-12. 


PAUL AND JESUS 


The religion of Paul appears in many respects to differ widely from that of 
Jesus himself, as we know it in the gospels. As we turn from the Sermon on the 
Mount or the parable of the Prodigal Son to the argumentative chapters of Romans 
and Galatians, we seem to pass into a different atmosphere. It has sometimes been 
contended that Paul broke away entirely from the earlier message. He devised, 
we are told, a new Christianity of his own, and the church should now endeavor 
to throw off this theological-religion which it learned from Paul and get back to 
the genuine teaching of Jesus. This sort of criticism was far more common a 
generation ago than it is now. Closer study of the epistles has brought out ever 
more clearly the essential agreement of Paul with Jesus. The apparent differences 
may for the most part be set down to two causes, which have been already indicat- 
ed: (1) Paul was the Apostle of the Gentiles, and himself a man of the gentile world. 
He set himself not only to proclaim the gospel, but to present it in a manner that 
would be congenial to the gentile mind, and in so doing he could not but express 
many things differently. (2) He threw the Christian message into doctrinal forms. 
Where Jesus affirms great principles in direct and simple language, Paul is bent on 
explaining them by a rational process. Thus it often appears as if he substitutes 
a hard theology for the clear religious appeal of Jesus. But when we look to the 
substance and not the mere form of his teaching, we discover that the truths which 
possess him are those which he learned from his Master. God is not a hard despot, 
but the Father who loves us, the God of grace. Our attitude to him must be one of 
filial trust. Those who thus trust may count on his help, and will have a power 
vouchsafed to them which will make all things possible. The service which God 
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desires is not a perfunctory submission to a stated law, but a free and willing 
obedience. As we enter into the true relation to him, our wills are renewed and 
are confirmed to his will, so that we cannot but act as he requires. In these great 
truths, which lie at the heart of our religion, Paul is at one with Jesus, and the 
agreement of his thought is all the more impressive because he often uses language 
so different. His dependence on Jesus is most clearly apparent in the moral ideals 
which he set forth in his teaching and exemplified in his own life. He does not quote 
the Beatitudes in so many words, but his aim is always to produce that type of 
character which is commended in them. He thought of Christianity as consisting, 
in the last resort, in the imitation of Christ. I Cor. 11:1; Phil. 2:5-8. 


PERMANENT INFLUENCE 


The greatness of Paul is best appreciated when we consider the effects of his 
work and teaching on after times. Again and again when the church has lost its 
hold on the vital truths of the gospel it has gone back to Paul, and has received a 
new baptism of the Spirit. It was the study of Paul which inspired Luther to 
undertake the Reformation. It was Paul who taught Wesley to throw off the 
formalism of his day and to preach a new and living Christianity. In our own day 
there has been a widespread revival of interest in Paul, all the more remarkable 
as so much of the theology with which his name has commonly been identified is . 
now losing its appeal. This new interest is partly to be accounted for by our 
increasing knowledge of the age in which he lived. Within the last half-century 
there have been many surprising discoveries which have made that ancient world 
real to us as it never was before, and we can place Paul in his true setting, and 
understand his problems and the manner in which he solved them. We can appre- 
ciate him, under the new light, as one of the most vivid personalities in history. 
But the modern interest in Paul is due much more to a growing sense of the value 
of his message and its meaning for our own day. 

1) He was the first to see that Christianity was a religion for all men. If we 
are to maintain it in our time, when the old divisions between race and race are 
all breaking down, we must learn to understand it with the mind of Paul. 

2) He showed how the principles of Jesus could be applied to changed condi- 
tions. Life in the great gentile cities was vastly different from the village life of 
Galilee; but Paul taught the Romans and Corinthians that the most complicated 
questions had all been answered for them by Jesus. Our task today is to make 
the gospel bear on the new situations which are constantly emerging, and we can 
have no better guide than Paul. 

3) His religion was at once social and profoundly personal, and a true Christi- 
anity must always have these two aspects. In former times an undue emphasis was 
placed on individual religion; the emphasis now is one-sided in the other direction. 
Paul has taught us how the personal fellowship with Christ may be united with 
the most ardent spirit of brotherhood. 
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4) With his unique religious insight he discerned the things which are central 


in Christianity, and must always remain so. We may not now express them in his 
language, for he belonged to a bygone world and used terms and arguments which 
are now foreign to our thought. But when we pierce through the form of his message 
to its inner meaning, we find him still the best interpreter of Jesus. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


. How do you conceive of Paul’s character as illustrated in his epistles? In what 


respects was it defective? 


. “I am become all things to all men, that by any means I might save some”’ 


(I Cor. 9:22). How far is this a right Christian attitude? 


. How far is there a permanent truth in Paul’s doctrine of conversion? 

. In what respects was Paul the best model of a Christian missionary? 

. Is Paul’s sense of sin a genuine experience today? 

. Show how I Cor. 13 is illustrated by the story of Jesus. 

. Are there limitations to Paul’s principle (I Cor. 8) that we should defer to the 


conscience of the weak brother? 


. How would you reconcile Paul’s teaching on divine forgiveness with that of 


Jesus in the parable of the Prodigal Son? 
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STUDY IX 


THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE IN THE 
WORLD TODAY 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


The earlier studies of this year have set forth various stages in the developing 
religion of the Bible, with their different beliefs and practices and institutions. This 
last study is given to the question as to the meaning of the religion of the Bible for 
our present-day world. Certain facts must be made clear as to the method of this 
study and its point of view. The method involves, first, a consideration of the 
religion of the Bible on its highest levels. The Bible has in it that which is lower 
and that which is higher. Much of it we have outgrown; indeed, the New Testa- 
ment discards much of the Old. Jesus pointed out older moral standards that had 
to be discarded as either wrong or deficient, Matt. 5. There are forms of ritual and 
sacrifice, there are modes of theological opinion, not to speak of ideas about the 


_ world of nature, which we cannot longer hold. Further, our interest is not in the 


forms of religion, but in the heart of religion, in its spirit and life. Opinions and 
institutions and ritual have their place; but they are the garment of religion, and 
not its soul. To take an illustration: the common idea of the early church that the 
kingdom of God would be established by the return of Jesus in visible form and 
within a comparatively few years, that was a form of opinion, and one which the 
course of events proved to be unfounded. But the conviction that in Jesus they 
knew the very heart and will of God, and that the will of God was sometime to be 
realized in the rule of the spirit of Christ over all the earth, that was at the heart 
of that early faith. Finally, we go to the religion of the Bible, not only because in it 
we find the highest ideals of God and life which our humanity knows, but because 
our own experience of the Eternal is kindled anew as we turn to these men of the 
past with their own deep sense of God. “What we crave for is first hand experience 
of the Divine Presence. And it is by taking the noblest types of men and women 
who have lived religion, and noting the records of their experience in this domain, 
that we can lay down for ourselves the surest lines on which to base our own reli- 
gious conduct” (Abelson, Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature). 

The purpose of this study is not to defend the religion of the Bible, nor 
even to argue about its value for our day. It is rather to point out what that 
religion is at its best, leaving it to the individual student to see what it means for 
present-day faith and life. For truth here as elsewhere must shine by its own 
light. 

What then is religion, this religion for which we are seeking? They are right who 
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say that religion is concerned with values and that it arises ever anew out of the 
needs of men. The needs may be of the simplest, even the lowest; they may con- 
cern harvests or health or victory over foes. They may reach the highest as well: 
the soul’s cry for a living God, the demand that righteousness and truth and love 
shall be real and that they shall sometime rule this world, the hope for the highest 
life for all men. But religion is something more than a hope joined to a need, some- 
thing more than the projection of our desires. It is concerned not only with needs 
and goods, but with reality. It rests upon the conviction of an unseen world. That 
does not necessarily mean spiritism, or dualism of any kind, or a world apart from 
this world. It is the conviction that there are values and meanings and powers 
which do not appear on the surface, something more than the material objects and 
natural forces which our first acquaintance with the world brings to us. This un- 
seen may be the mana of the savage, or the spirits of primitive peoples; or it may be 
the social values about which some modern leader asks us to organize our life, or 
the faith of Jesus in the infinite Spirit of Good Will as the life that moves in all and 
the power that rules over all. For the men of the Bible, the meaning and power of 
this unseen world is summed up in the thought of God. 

One thing more must be said about the attitude of religion to this world of the 
unseen, and that is that man can enter into relation with it, and that in the right 
relation the meaning of his life is to be found. For religion there is something of the 
absolute about this unseen world. It declares to a man that his true life is only here 
to be found, and it demands of him absolute allegiance. That indeed is the test 
of religion, that a man has found something in which he seeks his highest good, 
upon which he sets his final hope, and to which he offers his deepest loyalty. No 
man has a religion in the full sense until he has found that which in some such way 
commands his life, or, in the words of a modern writer, until he has found that which 
for him is holy. Here the partial meanings are gathered together in one great mean- 
ing which lights up all life; the fragmentary goods unite in one great good which has 
the promise of complete satisfaction; the lesser forces are seen to be one in this 
great ruling Power which offers help and holds the right to command. Religion is 
man’s life in relation to this unseen world in which he finds his highest good and to 
which he gives supreme allegiance. The measure of religiousness is to be sought in 
’ the sense of this unseen world and in the attitude of reverence and loyalty toward 
it; the quality of religion will depend upon the way in which this unseen world is 
conceived. 

RELIGION AS FAITH ~ 


The religion of the Bible is first of all a faith; it is a conviction about the reality 
and nature of this unseen world. “Faith,” says an unknown New Testament writer, 
“is a conviction of things not seen,” Heb. 11:1. Religion in the Bible is not a mere 
matter of moral ideals or high hopes; it is a belief in God as the one in whom all 
these ideals have their being and these hopes their ground of fulfilment. What this 
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same writer says of one of his heroes of the faith could be said of the men of the 
Bible generally in describing their religion: “He endured as seeing him who is in- 
visible,” Heb. 11:27. Their conviction about the unseen world is indicated when we 
note what God meant to them. 

1. They believed in a God who was above them, and their religion was a religion 
of reverence and awe. “Above” is something much more than spatial here. True, 
they thought of a sort of a three-story world with God in the heavens above this 
earth. But the spiritual content is much more than this form. There was the vision 
of a God of power and majesty. Isaiah 6 pictures this in beautiful and deeply im- 
pressive imagery. “Holiness” is the word that we must appreciate here, holiness not 
in its ethical sense, but in its normal Old Testament meaning as majesty and sub- 
limity and power. Chapters like Genesis 1, Job 38, Psalm 104, Proverbs 8, and 
Isaiah 40 depict this God in his creative power and his control of nature. Isaiah 
45:1-7 is a notable illustration ot the underlying conviction of the prophets that 
this God of power directs the course of the nations. But the transcendence here 
is not simply that of power; it is the moral majesty of God which above all 
compels the reverence and worship of the prophetic mind. Nor is this attitude of 
reverent awe changed by that emphasis on a more intimate and personal fellowship 
that came with Jesus. Men are to pray “Our Father,” but “Our Father who art in 

heaven, Hallowed be thy name.” Nor does he hesitate to speak of the fear of 
God. 

It is quite a mistake, however, to think that there was anything of servility in 
this religion, that it meant fear as against confidence, abasement instead of freedom. 
Read Psalms 90 and 95. Note the way in which the power and greatness and eter- 
nity of God are dwelt upon. Now observe the conclusion of Psalm go and the con- 
gruity of Psalm 91, with its spirit of confidence and strength. Note in Psalm 95 that 
the sense of infinite power and finite dependence is the ground of joy and exultation. 
Here is a “fear” that sets free from fear, a sense of dependence that brings a feeling © 
not of inferiority, but of power. 

2. They believed in a God who was near, and their religion was a religion of 
confidence. To speak of immanence would be to convey too much of a philosophical 
idea, and their interest was not philosophy, but religion. This God who was lifted 
up in power and righteousness was also a God who drew near; the world of nature, 
the movement of their history, their own hearts and lives, all showed his presence. 
In these two ideas, of the God that is far and yet near, they joined what religion 
demands, the thought of a God who is at once above man so that man may rever- 
ence and worship, and yet near man so that he may trust and have his help. Isa. 
57:15 shows how these ideas were united in one. Isaiah 40 and 55 show how each 
of these conceptions is strengthened by the other. Men rejoice at the thought of 
the power of the exalted God because he is the God who draws near to them; 
men trust in the near God and are made strong because their God is a God who is 
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supreme in power. Without the one, the other would avail little. So the religion 
of awe becomes a religion of quietness and confidence and strength. Psalm 139 
suggests somewhat more our idea of an indwelling God. Psalm 23 indicates for 
the individual life the religious value of this thought of the God who is near. 

In all this the nearness of God is much more than the idea of a pervading 
presence or a sustaining energy moving in all things. God is near as one who helps, 
as one who gives himself to men. He is the God of grace. And this comes to its 
final expression in the New Testament. Read Matt. 6: 25-34 and 10: 28-31; there 
is no life in which God is not present with power and love and care. But in the 
supreme sense he is present in Jesus. Jesus himself felt that in his work the kingdom 
of God was near; see the striking words of Luke 11:20. The conviction of the early 
church was expressed by Paul: “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself,” II Cor. 5: 17-21. 

3. They believed in a God who was righteous, and so their religion was one of 
moral loyalty and moral confidence. Here is the question that is at the heart of 
religion: Can I believe that goodness and power are one? Here is the courage of 
faith, to look at this world with its mingled good and evil, its forces seeming blind 
or hostile, and to declare that this invisible world of power is on the side of justice 
and love. As Browning puts it: 

From the first, Power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 


That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 


All this is in Jesus’ word when he bids men pray: ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.” 
Heaven here means not place, but power; it means majesty and authority, while 
the word Father is the assertion of goodness. Here is the great contribution of 
the prophets of Israel. Look through Amos; for example. For our purpose it makes 
no difference that later passages may be intermingled with the earlier. Note the 
passages which suggest the following ideas: Jehovah is supremely concerned with 
justice and mercy; his hand is against those that injure and oppress; evil will be 
overcome and destroyed; he demands from men not sacrifices, but righteousness 
and truth and mercy; his purpose of good is toward all. It is this faith, as we shall 
see, that has given to Judaism and Christianity two notable aspects of their religion. 
The one is its social hope, the faith in a coming world that shall bring a richer and 
better life here and hereafter. The other is its moral demand, the note of moral 
authority. 

4. They believed in man. Two items are here involved. One is a belief in the 
worth of man, in the value of humankind. Read Genesis 1 and Psalm 8. Note 
what is implied in the prophetic passages which we have been considering, where 
God is pictured as supremely concerned, not with offerings and worship brought to 
him, but. with the welfare of men. Read such passages as Mark 8:36, 37; 9:42: 
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Luke 15. Whether Jesus speaks of a little child or a lost son or the foolish sinner 
who sells himself for a mess of pottage, always the human is something to be rever- 
enced. The second point is the confidence in man. The fact of human sin and weak- 
ness is plain enough in the Bible; indeed, the Bible as a whole is marked by this 
sense of sin and its guilt. There is also a deep feeling of dependence upon God; it 
is God that men trust for help. Yet the dominant note is one of trust in man. Man 
is no utterly depraved creature to whom no appeal of truth and right can be made. 
He is no puppet, no mere pawn pushed this way and that. God has made man in 
His likeness, He speaks to him as man to man. “Son of man, stand upon thy feet,” 
he says. “Come now and let us reason together.” This is especially plain with 
Jesus; man is summoned to live the free life of a son, and Jesus has confidence in the 
response of man. In this conception of God and man, and their likeness, there is the 
foundation for a true religion of democracy, a religion of free men. 


RELIGION AS FELLOWSHIP 


Religion is not merely man’s conviction concerning a world of unseen reality 
and power, it is his life as lived in relation to it. The burning question of religion 
has always been how to make contact with this unseen world and derive help from 
it. From primitive magic through sacrifice and ceremonial and sacrament down to 
the demonstrations of Christian Science and the various theories of suggestion, we 
have the illustration of man seeking a right and helpful relation to this world of 
the spirit. By fellowship we mean here communion, man’s experience of God, his 
sharing of the divine life. In the religion of the Bible the way of fellowship is 
determined by the idea of God suggested above. Here again we will consider the 
religion of the Bible at its highest level, as seen especially in prophet and psalmist 
and in the New Testament. 

1. The fellowship of worship comes first. For these men there is no higher act 
of man than worship. For them, however, worship does not mean abasement, it is 
no demeaning adulation, no groveling in fear, no bringing of gifts to avert wrath 
and purchase favor. It is man finding what is highest and looking up to it with 
reverence and awe, yet with aspiration and confidence. Its nature is determined by 
the faith in a God who is not only majesty and power, but mercy and righteousness. 
Note, for example, such prayers and meditations out of Israel’s book of worship 
as Psalms 23, 30, 31, 32, 34, 51, 90, 103. Note especially the Lord’s Prayer, and see 
how these few words breathe an atmosphere in which deep reverence and quiet 
confidence are joined together. Prayer in the spirit of Jesus becomes not a thing 
apart, not a performance for the securing of some ulterior end; it is rather the 
supreme expression of that fellowship which animates the whole life of the child 
with his Father. In such prayer a man strengthens ideals and faith by vision and 
meditation; in it he renews allegiance while making clear again the deepest mean- 
ings and the highest values of life; it may be an act of strenuous moral conflict, and 
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again the means of the renewal of spiritual forces. Jesus’ own praying is the highest 
illustration of this. See Luke 4:1-12; 6:12, 13; 22:39-46. 

2. For the great leaders of the Bible, fellowship with the divine is ethical. The 
first point to be noted here is that it is through moral insight, and through moral 
experience, that the prophets are lead to a knowledge of God. Amos and Micah 
come to know God through their sense of social sympathy and justice, Hosea 
through his own spirit of forgiving love. The Fourth Gospel declares that moral 
_ obedience is the condition of insight (John 7:17). The second point leads us farther: 

it is in the right moral attitude and spirit that we most truly share the life of God. 
Righteousness and mercy are not doors through which we pass to reach God, 
they are the heart of God. ‘God is love; and he that abideth in love abideth in 
God, and God abideth in him,” I John 4:16. Note how this theme runs through 
the entire first letter of John. Read carefully Matt. 5:43-48. To be sons of God is 
to share the spirit of God, and that spirit is one of unconquerable good will. 

3. Such fellowship is a gift of God and not merely a matter of man’s act or 
attitude. This gift appears in the idea of the forgiving God, an idea that is especially 
significant for the New Testament, but which appears clearly in the Old as well. 
Jesus sets it forth in the story which is more properly called the parable of the 
Forgiving Father than that of the Prodigal Son, Luke 15:11-32. Paul proclaims 
it as his gospel of reconciliation, II Cor. 5:14-21. The God of righteousness does 
not wait for men to achieve the perfect life, but in his infinite goodness receives 
them into fellowship as his children. To this must be joined the idea of the indwell- 
ing God as set forth in the New Testament, especially by Paul. God is not merely 
transcendent Being, nor yet the forgiving Father welcoming men into his presence; 
he is a Spirit that comes into men’s hearts and that forms in them the spirit and the 
power of a new life. Often, it is true, this Spirit was thought of as a strange and 
alien force that came upon man in ecstatic experience and wrought such unusual 
results as the gift of tongues; but in Paul’s dominant teaching this indwelling Spirit 
is the Christ spirit, the spirit of purity and love and righteousness and truth. The 
Spirit is ethical, and its possession is no mere ecstasy, but a life of high and urgent 
demand, Gal. 5:16-25. Yet it is always God’s Spirit, God himself dwelling in men. 
Here our doctrine of immanence is touched, but there is a religious, an ethical em- 
phasis which that doctrine often lacks. 

4. Divine fellowship and human. There is no sharper test for higher religions 
than the way in which the ethical and religious are united. We have noted how this 
appears with the prophets and Jesus and Paul; religion here becomes oneness with 
God, not primarily in belief or ritual or emotion, but in moral quality. It is in the 
spirit of truth and love and righteousness that men find God and have his presence 
and share his life. That points to the conclusion that it is in fellowship with men 
that we share the divine and attain fellowship with it. The doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit would seem to tend to individualism, the possession of the divine by each 
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man as a private and individual experience. The New Testament, however, pro- 
vides a corrective that looks in the social direction. There is the idea of the fellow- 
ship, the koinonia, or church, in the Book of Acts. It is in and through the fellow- 
ship that the Spirit is received, and the Spirit by its very nature is a Spirit of fel- 
lowship, of love, and truth. Read Acts 2:1-13, 42-47. Note how the same idea is 
emphasized in Paul’s discussion of the Spirit, I Cor. 12:4—13:13. Do not the spirit 
and practice of Jesus suggest a further extension of this idea? For him apparently 
God is present wherever there are children of God, where there is service to be 
rendered, love to be spent, need to be met. Not only within the fellowship of the 
Christian community, but wherever men touch each other and work together in 
service and truth and love, there God is, and through such fellowship men have 
communion with the divine. “Where love is, God is,” is the way Tolstoi put it in 
the title of one of his stories. And Lowell sets it forth finely in a poem well worth 
close acquaintance, ‘‘The Search,” in whose closing lines he makes confession: 


I knelt and wept: my Christ no more I seek, 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak. 


RELIGION AS LOYALTY 


The nature of the religion of the Bible is determined at every step by its con- 
ception of God. That is apparent when we consider this religion in terms of moral 
loyalty and ask what its values are at this point for our thought and life today. 
Every religion makes a demand upon its worshipers; if we characterize that demand 
in this case as moral loyalty instead of sacrifice or ritual or assenting belief, then 
this must be related first to the idea of God. 

1. Loyalty to a righteous God demands a righteous life. No greater forward 
step in religion was ever taken than that of the prophets when they set forth clearly 
the idea that God was first of all not mere power, but moral character. ‘They had no 
less idea of the power and majesty of God, but they saw that his supreme glory was 
in his moral being. The direct result of this was to make religion first of all a matter 
of moral loyalty. “Jehovah of hosts is exalted in justice, and God the Holy One is 
sanctified in righteousness,” Isa. 5:16. The mark of loyalty ceases to be the punctil- 
ious observance of ritual or the confession of belief or the bringing of offerings. A 
God like this cares supremely not for these, but for justice and truth and loving 
good will among men. Isaiah 1, Hosea 6, Amos 5, and Micah 6 are outstanding 
chapters for our study here, and Psalms 40 and 51 contain suggestive verses. Note 
that it is not God as a lawgiver with his rules demanding obedience; it is a God who 
loves men, who wishes the largest life for all, who himself is devoted to truth and 
love and justice and asks these of men. New Testament instances have been given 
under a previous head. Note Matt. 5:38-48 and read again I Corinthians 13. 

2. With this conception of God there comes the idea of moral transcendence 
and moral authority. Moral obligation is something more than the advisability 
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of choosing the advantageous course. This does not mean legalism, with its effort 
to exhaust duty in formal rules; it does not rob man of freedom and make him an 
unthinking slave. It does declare that there is a truth, a justice, a right which is 
more than man’s desire, that these have their eternal being in the being and will 
of God himself, and that they have the right to command all men. The social 
value of such an idea of moral authority, if we are to have a world of order and 
justice instead of one of unending social conflict and chaos, should be apparent. 
Consider here Amos standing in rebuke before the peoples, chastising sins that are 
only too suggestive of these last years of world-history, Amos 1 and 2, and the idea 
of such a common loyalty as the basis of a new world-order as given in Isaiah 109. 

3. Social loyalty forms an essential in this conception of religion. If God 
stands for truth and justice and love, there is only one way in which these can be 
practiced, and that is in relation to men. Read the chapters above noted and ob- 
serve how this conclusion is drawn by the prophets. They do not talk about obedi- 
ence to law or laws, but concretely about relations to men. “Cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow,” Isa. 1:16, 17. So Jesus puts reconciliation with one’s brother before 
the gift at the altar, Matt. 5:24, and makes the service of men the test of loyalty 
to himself and the basis of final judgment, Matt. 25:31-46. With Paul this social 
loyalty, or group loyalty, is emphasized in relation to the church, the Christian 
community. His picture of the body is significant, I Cor. 12:12-31, and there 
is a fine and constant emphasis upon the spirit of love and forbearance, upon 
unity and service. The emphasis of Jesus is upon the larger loyalty that takes 
in all men and finds in need, wherever met, the sufficient ground of appeal, Luke 
10! 25-37. 

THE RELIGION OF HOPE 

Hope isan essential aspect of all religion, for the driving power in religion is 
the thought of the help that is to come through right relation to the unseen world. 
In a special manner the Bible is a book of hope. No religion faces the darker side 
of life, including sin, with a clearer or soberer vision; yet everywhere it sees beyond 
evil in the light of a great expectation. Its hope concerns itself with three great 
goals, which we will briefly consider. 

1. First in time comes what we may call the social hope. The men of the Bible 
believed in a God who was both mighty and good; but the world in which they 
lived they saw to be actually filled with forces that were evil. In particular, they 
saw the saints often suffering instead of triumphing. For that contradiction there 
could be but one solution: sometime God would reign over all the earth, sometime 
there would be a new and better world. Usually this is called the messianic hope; 
it would be better to call it the Kingdom hope, because the dominant thought was 
that of a coming rule, or kingdom, of God. 

This hope was, of course, not always the same in its meaning. Popularly it 
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meant with the Israelites the thought of the defeat of their enemies and the triumph 
of the nation as a political power, with prosperity and peace. Often the stress was 
thus on the national and material. Yet even the Old Testament shows us a higher 
vision, including other nations as well as Israel and putting a lofty emphasis upon 
the ideal elements of righteousness and truth and peace. This we see as we study, 
for example, the passages in the Book of Isaiah: 2:1-4; 11:1-9; 19: 19-25; 32:1-8.. 
In the early church it was connected with the expectation that Jesus would return 
within a few years and in personal and visible presence establish this rule of God. 
That hope was not realized, but far more important was the fact that with Jesus 
and with Paul there was a clearer vision of what God was and what his rule would 
mean. The external and political are absent from the teaching of Jesus. The rule 
of God is to be the sway of his spirit. What that would mean is seen, for example, 
in Matt. 5:3-0, 43-48. To these we may join Paul’s statement: ‘The kingdom of 
God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit,” Rom. 14:17. 

For our modern religious thought this idea has had special meaning. The reli- 
gion of a generation or two ago was too much concerned with individual and inner 
experiences and matters of the world beyond. We have welcomed the ideal of 
this larger hope, this conviction that something of heaven is to come here upon 
earth, that all of human life is to be redeemed, that industry and the state and 
all else are to come under the rule and the saving power of that divine spirit of 
justice and love which we know as the spirit of Christ. Here is an ideal that reaches 
inward and makes us realize that we may hope for no new world except as a new 
spirit rules the life of men and nations. At the same time this ideal stands for the 
conviction that this spirit must work out in human life until all the associated life 
of our humankind, all politics and industry and international relations, shall be 
informed and governed by it. 

2. The second form of the religious hope is that which looks not without, but 
within. It arises as man seeks the completion of his own life, when he awakens to 
the fact that the problem of imperfection and of evil is found first of all within 
himself. It is a mark of the fact that religion is become more an inward, a personal, 
an ethical affair. The sense of sin plays a large part, and of moral weakness. Read 
Psalm 51 for the Old Testament and Paul’s writings for the New, especially Romans 
3 and 7. Men come to see that laws and institutions and outward changes will not 
avail, and look for an inner renewal. See the great passage of Jer. 31: 31-34. There 
stands before men the ideal of life which they should attain, an ideal of moral 
character and of fellowship with God, and a realization that only by the help of 
God can this be achieved. 

-It is in the New Testament, and especially in Paul, that this aspect of the reli- 
gion of the Bible is most clearly developed. Sin we see not as failure to keep some 
prescription of ritual, but as selfishness of spirit and as disloyalty to high demand 
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Here the highest ideal is held up for man’s achievement. With Jesus it is a vision 
of a higher righteousness, which is nothing less than an inner spirit of purity, utter 
sincerity, loyalty, and good will, Matt. 5. Man is to have no less goal than the spirit 
of his Father in heaven, and that spirit is love, Matt. 5:38-48. For Paul and the 
whole early church this spirit of God, this ideal of true sonship, was revealed in 
Jesus. Concretely and definitely it is the spirit of love, as with Jesus, I Cor. 13, but 
this and all else was included in the thought of the spirit of Jesus as the ideal of life 
and the goal of endeavor, Phil. 2:1-5. 

It is when we ask about the way to this high goal that we get the Christian 
hope. The first question is, How shall man have fellowship with God? For these 
men there was no life apart from God, and the first great problem was that of the 
way to God. Jesus puts it very simply: God is the Father of mercy, receiving his 
children whenever they will turn to him. Paul elaborates a doctrine of the death 
of Christ, but the issue of his thought is the same: God isa God of mercy, God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. Fellowship with God as a free gift 
of life, that is the first part of the Christian man’s hope, a life of peace and confi- 
dence in vital union with all that is highest and mightiest, from which nothing 
can separate men, Romans 8. 

The second question concerns moral and spiritual power: What shall transform 
the spirit of men and lift them to that true likeness with God which is their real 
life? Here we return to the thought of God as indwelling Spirit. God is not simply 
above men as ideal and command, nor by men’s side in fellowship; he gives himself 
to men by his Spirit and lives in them as the spirit of a new life, Rom. 8:1-17; 
Gal. 5:16-25; Eph. 3:14-19. What must always be kept in mind is this, that this 
Spirit of God or grace of God is at once a gift of God and a task for man, at the same 
time religious and ethical, that which man receives and that which he lives out, 
not a mechanical force or a magical act, but a life that is part of a free moral fellow- 
ship. “If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk,” Gal. 5:25. 

3. The future life is the third aspect of the hope of the men of the Bible. In 
the Old Testament itself there is little trace of it. The hopes of men centered upon a 
new life here upon earth. Death seemed the end of all. 


In death there is no remembrance of thee: 
In Sheol who shall give thee thanks? (Ps. 6:5). 


But more and more religion was becoming individual, and not merely a matter of 
the nation. Increasingly men felt the value of the individual life. And if God 
cared for men, and if men were joined to God in life, how should death separate 
from him? 

Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 

Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 

My flesh also shall dwell in safety. 

For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol (Ps. 16: 8-10). 
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Later Jewish writings established definitely (except with the Sadducees) the belief 
in a life beyond. 

What did Jesus bring? And what does the religion of the New Testament offer 
by way of faith in the life beyond and of grounds for that faith? The ground for 
their faith may be put in one word—God. These men believed in God, in the living 
God, in a God revealed in Jesus who called men to be his children. In John 14:1, 2, 
the answer is very simply given: “Let not your heart be troubled: believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions.” In Jesus’ reply to 
the quibbling Sadducees, the same direct appeal is made to God: “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living,” Matt. 22:23-33. Paul’s use of the resurrection 
of Jesus points the same way. These men were convinced that Jesus had risen from 
the dead and appeared to many of his disciples. But they did not simply argue that 
because Jesus had risen, therefore the doctrine of life after death was proven. The 
resurrection of Jesus meant that God had put his seal upon him: he “was declared 
to be the Son of God with power, by the resurrection from the dead,” Rom. 1:4. 
Read I Corinthians 15. It is Jesus as the revelation of God, as the Christ of God, 
with whom Paul is concerned. The final ground of hope again is the faith in God, 
the God who raised Christ from the dead, the God who will raise us who are Christ’s, 
the God to whom finally the Son himself with all God’s children and all powers 
shall be subjected, “that God may be all in all.” 

And here we come to the second ground of this Christian hope in immortality, 
and that is the Christian idea of man and his value. In Psalm 16, quoted above, 
there is suggested the idea of the worth of man to God. Jesus makes plain the value 
God puts upon man. It is not the indestructibility of the soul that counts with the 
men of the New Testament, not the idea of a soul force that must survive; it is the 
conviction that man is a being like God, that he is of absolute value and of worth 
to God, that God’s very Spirit dwells in him. So the idea of the worth of man 
rests back for its full meaning upon the faith in God, and so in the end it is the faith 
in God upon which all rests. That is the argument of Tennyson: 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him—thou art just. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Is the idea of a creative God rendered impossible by our modern theory of 
development? 

2. Have we come to any loftier or more commanding conception of God than that 
which Jesus brings? 

3. Does this biblical idea of God make room for our thought of the indwelling God? 
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. How far does the Bible teaching meet our need for a religion that is through . 


and through ethical, that has social idealism and social dynamic, that is uni- 
versal in its outlook, that is not tied to forms of ritual or institution? 


. Have we transcended the ethical ideal that is furnished by the spirit of Jesus? 
. What are some of the broad areas of our human life, especially of our associated 


life, in which this is still waiting to be put into effect? 


. How far does this religion of the Bible meet the needs and the ideals of the 


modern movement of democracy taken at its best? 


. What of the value of its conception of man: (a) of human personality as 


sacred, (b) of man as rational and responsible, (c) as a being who can be trusted, 
(d) as made for a life of freedom? 


. What about its conception of the relation of God and man as personal and 


free, and of its idea of God’s method with man and with the world, dealing as 

the Spirit of truth and justice and good will, and not as an autocrat with com-_ 
pelling force? 

What of the value of the social outlook of this religion, its idea of the kingdom 

of God, for the social hope of today? 

Considering the Christian grounds for the belief in immortality, have they 
been strengthened by “scientific” demonstrations of spiritualism? 
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